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Thames and the Health 
of London. 


MPORTANT, and to many 


persons unexpected, light 
has been thrown on the 


River Zhames by Captain 
Calver, B.N., ¥.B.S. It 
occasionally happens that 
questions arise of 80 
serious a nature that men 
instinctively thrust them, 
as far as possible, aside. 
They take for granted that 
the reply will be as they 
wish, because the con- 
trary answer would in- 
volve such trouble, coat, 
or mischief, that they 
gladly hold it to be in- 
credible. Sach has been 
the case in the present 


entitled to respect from | 


their tone, if not from their number, to ask, | 


“Is it safe to tarn the sewage of three millions | 


of people into a tidal river?” Engineers familiar | 


with the Continent have drawn evil auguries | 
from the experience of Havre, of Marseilles, or 
of Naples. To our own expressions of fear we 
need not refer. But the notion that more than | 
four millions and a half of money has been ex, | 
pended by the Metropolitan Board in tbe drain. | 
age of London in the absence of a fall knowledge | 
of the ultimate results of works which are held | 
to be completed, is one of so ugly a complexion 
that it is small wonder if all those who rely on 
the continuance of existing municipal institations | 
should at once scout it from their thoughts. 

Again and again, however, a serious question | 
has been put on the subject. Again and again | 
it has been met by a reply which, however satis. 
factory it may have proved to the Board, or even | 
to the public, has always appeared to us to leave | 

the last word unsaid. At length the conservators. 
of the Thames have called in counsel from a 
source entirely independent of any engineering 
theory or influence. A captain of the Royal 
Navy, who is also a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
has examined the physical facts of the case, after 
the method proper to the hydrographer. And if 
he has not spoken with the same weight and 
detail as to the chemical question, it has not 
been from the fact that that question has yet 
been satisfactorily disposed of. 

Captain Calver has adopted that double 
method of investigation which alone can be 
satisfactory in a question of such national im- 
portance. He has not contented himself with 





estimates and with arguments; he has sounded 
and measured the Thames. He has ascertained 
where, how, and how fast, the river is losing 
depth,—is, in fact, being filled up. He has com. 
pared the data thus arrived at with the quan. | 
tities of solid matter which are, undeniably | 


the main drainage. He has thus arrived at 
conclusions the trath and value of which it is, 
impossible safely to ignore. 


In 1867 a vessel grounded, on passing the mouth 
of the southern outfall, on a mud deposit, in a 
spot where 18 ft. or 19 ft. of water had run over 
@ gravelly bottom before the opening of the 
outfalls. Periodical surveys, ordered by the 
conservators, have shown that a similar action 
is not confined to a restricted locality. The 
diminution of the depth of water is in progress 
at various pointe in the river, and occurs even 
above bridge. The first point, or the physical 
fact of the encumbrance of the channel of the 
river, is thus established. 

The solid contents of the sewage of three and a 
half millions of people, apart from any question 
of salts or other compounds which may be held 
in chemical solution, and exclusive of soot, 
grease, road sweepings, and other elements which 








instance. Voices have 


been raised, which were | ground, may be taken at a minimum of 90,000 





require daily removal, either above or under- 


tons per annum. If we allow extraneous matter 
_to enter into the sewers to only an equa! amount, 
we shall find that materials for a very serious 
amount of deposit are steadily in progress of 
contribution. Since the opening of the main 
| draiuage works this amount cannot be put at less 
than two and a half millions of tons of solid 
| matter ; and that estimate is probably very far 
‘under the mark, It may be replied that it is 
| not a matter of very formidable difficulty to 
remove 180,000 tons per annum from the Thames 
, by dredging. If twopence per ton be allowed 
as the cost of so doing, the outlay would not 
“exceed 15,0001. per annum. This the Conser- 
, vators of the Thames, by the force of the Thames 
| Navigation Act of 1870, appear to have the 
| power to call upon the Metropolitan Board to 
perform. This, then, it may be urged, is the 
worst of the matter,~-look at it how we may. 
Then, however, comes in the chemical ques- 
| tion, We have spoken of the matter accumu. 
lating in the bed of the Thames as if it were 
harmless silt or mud; something that if we dredge 
up we can use,—or, at “all events, put in some 
other place without involving any farther trouble. 
Bat it appears that Dr. Williamson, Professor 
of Chemistry at University College, London, 
has tested thirteen samples of this mad taken 
from the vicinity of the outfall, and three taken 
from Woolwich Reach, and that these analyses, 
as well as others made daring the present year, 
show that there is a large amount of sewage 
contamination in this deposited mud. 


poured into the Thames from the discharge of proving too much. “ Between 1866,” urged the 


| there had been a decrease in the deposit of 
In 1863-4 the main ontfalls of the metropolitan | 480,000 oabii yards, From 1868 to 1869 there 
drainage system were opened into the Thames, | appeared to have been an increase of 142,000 


light and inadhesive materials. A certain 


Engineers in the month of February last, the 
case of the Metropolitan Board was defended 
by a Qaeen’s Counsel. But the figures then 
cited by this gentleman, Mr. Littler, Q.C., from 
‘the statistics of the Metropolitan Board, had the 
‘inconvenience, if they proved anything, of 









‘learned Counsel, “‘ when the Metropolitan Board 
pound dhe. seweae.in,ob Cresmenn aed 1860 










'enbic yards; from 1869 to 1870 a decrease of 
216,000 cubic yards; from 1870 to 1871 an in- 
orease of 277,000 cubic yards ; and the following 
year an increase of 279,000 cubic yards. Then, 
oddly enough, in the next year there was a 
decrease of 260,000 cubic yards ; clearly showing 
that it was owing to accidental caases, not the 
constant one, sewage, but other causes.” As 
the balance of these figures gives a decrease of 
264,000 cubic yards of deposit, the due inference 
of the argument would seem to be that the dis- 
charge of a large quantity of sewage into the 
river has the effect of deepening and improving 
the channel. 

The portion of the bed of the river, however, 
which was referred to in this account is stated at 
a length of about three-fourths of a mile. 
What we find, then, if the figures are reliable, 
to be the fact is, that over this small portion of 
the Thames an amount of sewage-contaminated 
mud, which very nearly corresponds with the 
annaal contribation which we before estimated 
as & minimum, is travelling up and down the we 
river, according to the variations of wind, tides, aan 
and currents; at times acoumulating in one par- 
ticular stretoh of the river, and at times making 
its way to foul the stream elsewhere. Mr. 

Littler added,—“ The question whether or not 

the sewage was filling up the river was one that 

could only be dealt with by ascertaining, over a 

long distance of the reach from Crossness down- 

wards, whether there was an increase of silt, 
and an increase of sewage deposit.” Had the i 
learned gentleman said upwards as well as 
downwards he would have offered a very good 
introductory preface to the report of Captain 
Calver. 

Another point which has been overlooked by 
the advocates of the wholesale pollution of rivers 
is brought out clearly by Captain Calver. A 
natural river bottom consists, in most cases, of 












































depth of these materials is in a constant state of 
motion. It travels now up, now down, the 
course of the stream, under the influence of tide 
and current, and according to the force and the 
direction of the winds, and the impetuosity of 
the land floods. But the mean general progress 
is towards the sea. If, however, the bed of the 
river be composed of an adhesive material, such 
as sewage mud, the case is diffe.ent. Such a 
material attaches a certain portion of its sub- 





It may be remembered that in a discussion of 
the paper read by Mr. Norman Bazalgette on the | 
sewage question at the Institution of Civil, 







stance to the channel at each point of its move- 
ment. “The matter carried up by the flood 
‘falls and sticks sufficiently to render it inde. 
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we .|be laid down as a primary canon of sanitary 
pendent of the next recurrence of the down na If there be anything to be urged per | Barstal that the 


ward scour, and it is, - —, ~— 
up afterwards along the channel & , 
pe It should have been stated that this 
movement must rather depend on the maxi- 
mum scour of the water, whether upward or 
downward, than on any other cause yet pointed 
out. We see no reason why the mud that 
resists the downward scour should yield to an 
upward tide, unless the tide, for at least a 
portion of its course, were more impetuous. 
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sewage, he will be enti 
nation can do to its benefactor, 
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be some difference in the specific gravity of the | 
ebbing and flowing water, that coming upwards | 
from the sea being more salt, and thus seeking 
the bottom of the channel, and in consequence | 


' 
; 


of its greater specific gravity, ploughing up the 


gilt more deeply than the down-running fresh | 


water can do. This, however, we only throw 
out as a suggestion. The true state of the 
case can only be definitively settled by the 
hydrographer and by the chemist after farther 
examination than has yet been made. It is as in 
ion of the facts hitherto ascertained, both | 
by survey and by analysis, that Capt. Calver tells 
us that, in point of fact, the sewage mud is 
creeping up the channel of the Thames, and | 
contaminating the river even above Bridge. 
* As matters now stand,” says the Report, “the 
metropolitan sewage discharge has reproduced | 
in mid. Thames, in an aggra form, a 
nuisance that was felt to be unbearable in the 
upper portion of the river. Formerly, thesewers | 
of London discharged their contents into the 
river at low water; and this, Sir Joseph Bazal- | 
gette has pointed out, was most injurious, 
because it was carried by the rising tide up the 
river, to be brought to London by the following 
ebb tide; then to mix with each day’s past 
supply, the progress of many days’ accumula- 
tion towards the sea being almost imperceptible. 


This exactly describes the existing state of things | i 


in mid-Thames; both as respects the accumula- 
tion of sewage, ite daily oscillation, and ite slow 
progress sea-ward.” Taking the estimate of Sir 
Joseph to the effect that the sewage- 
matter contained in the Thames moves sea-ward 
at the rate of five miles in a fortnight, it is 


evident that the daily contribution of 120) i 


millions of gallons of sewage must be producing 
a slow daily aggravation of foulness which must 
ultimately become a source of intolerable 
danger. 

In fact, it is no use to beat about the bush. 
The question is not one of a few hundred thou- 
sand yards of mud more or less, or even of a 
temporary or strictly local nuisance. It is some- 
thing much more serious ; ing with which 
every sani authority will have to reckon. 
Something which is as hostile to the plans now 
in course of adoption at the mouth of the Clyde, 
at Boarnemoath, and in other places, as it is at 
London. It is a fact which is not new, bat to 
which some engineers have persistently shut 
their eyes. 
ignored, but which will, if still ignored, one day 
assert its presence by terrible calamity. It is 
the simple, certain, awkward fact that if sewage 
is poured into water, still or running, fresh or 
‘salt, the water does not oxidise the sewage, but | 
the sewage poisons the water. This is the 
primary law of the case: everything else is 
matter of time and of detail. 

From this primary fact we can see no escape 
whatever by the mere theory of dilution. Our 
inland rivers would not have become the sources | 
of anxiety which they now so frequently are, if 
water would have parted with the oxygen, which | 
it holds in so firm an embrace, in order to allow 
it to combine with extraneous floating matter. 
It is, as yh 26 xaos insisted, only from the 
atmosphere oxygen necessary for the 
purpose can be obtained; unless, indeed, we 
supply it by some chemical agent, as in the case 
of Condy’s fluid. And that oxygen is to be 
obtained from the atmosphere only either by 

spreading out a thin sheet of fluid over an in- 
finite network of pointe and facets, as in the 
case of filtration through the earth, especially 
through a sandy soil ; or, when the supply is too 
concentrated and too abundant thus to be dealt 
pte Be Aan sae organic matter to actual 
com » for whi rocess, i 
— she fuel. , ee ee 

If it be true, as the analysts tell 
River Pollution Commissioners tell gps 
Calver tells us, as every one who has impartially 
ae ‘vee rey tells us, that sewage cannot 
be oxi the simple procedure of throwin 
it into water, it is high time that the fact should 








It is a fact which may be long | j 


the authority of such a report as 
Calver, it is now possible to 
all vested interests 
burke had it been uttered 
Bat the man who thinks 

Seek wee 
is a sage to those 
the public health by i 
butions of unclean m 
river channels, in order 
the same may be poured 
portion of the course which 
as well as a downward travel. 

We said that a high authority was 
as to the fact of the travel of this 
up the channel of the Thames. It is that 
less distinguished a person than the Astronomer 
Royal. A paper in the “ Transac- 
tions” of 1849, contains the result of a set of 
observations made by that gentleman of the rise 
and fall of the tides at for a 
In the spring half of the tides the 
tion of the flow was five tidal hours, 
the ebb seven hours. Sir 
to say that he thought it mig 
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but probable. Examination of the river-mud, 
Capt. Calver tells us, shows that it is actually 
the case. We are thus driven to look at the 
question of the limite of safety. Is all this theo. 


retically true, but practically unimportant, or is 
i uestion ? 


The sewage pumped into the Thames by the 
metropolitan drainage works amounts to abou 
120 millions of gallons per diem. This, accord. 
ing to Mr. Redman’s report (Minutes of Pro. 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Bo 
March o — —— to one-fourth of the 
actual outflow of the Thames. Supposing, then, 
that this quantity of mixed with the 
down-flowing river, and 
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contain much information on the customs of 
manors and local . . ‘The whole contents 
of the archiepiscopal , which is. open 
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remcy.l of the aliarly obnoxious form of 
_ material, eritting fetid odours, which 
rendera the land about these manufactories 
hideoas to more than one sense. We have 
emphasised a little this chapter on the utilisation 
of artificial material, considering that any means 
ofturaing such manufactariog waste to account, 
instead of letting it “ camber the ground, is of 
great im , and in fact a subject which 
ought not be let alone until the right use is 
found for all sach “waste,” which is only 
«matter in the wrong place.” Nature “wastes 
nothing; and it is our businees to learn and adopt 
her grand economical method. : 

The short chapters on the choice of a site for 
cement manufacture and on the selection of the 
raw materials are very practical and to the 
point; bat the latter chapter forrishes an im- 
portant instance of the author’s want of method 
and the inconsistency of statement in different 
portions of the book. In the introductory 
chapter of the work it is — hea — 
to Aspdin’s specification (p. © em- 
ployed what San called the “ double-kilned 
treatment,” bat that the processis now abandoned, 
because “ modern machinery effects as perfect a 
reduction of the hardest materials as is necessary 
for their perfect amalgamation with the silica 
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The mechanical or dry method 


requires . 
able care to ensure thorough mizing, though it is 
obvious that it is free from any such palpable and 
the wet method. 
The intermediate method Mr. Reid seems unable 
to make up his miad about. He says (p. 159) 
that “under the best conditions it must fall 


it: 
210 (the chapter on “the 


essential danger as that 


short, in thorough mixing valae, of the wet 
cess.” This seems improbable on the face 
and on turning to 


wash-mill”’) we that the evils inherent in 


the wash-mill process are “ practically unavoid- 
able, and a tendency is now being shown to 
redace this wastefal and dangerous process by | begi 
adopting the Goreham plan of converting the 
. 5 and we cannot do better than refer 
the very 
as neces- 
sarily inferior to the wash-mill method. After 


stuff... 
shortly to it”; the latter process 
one which he had previously 


this we can hardly take Mr. Reid as a guide in 


to this part of the subject; all we can 


really gather from his remarks might be ex- 


pressed in a Hibernian formula,—“ One plan is as 
bad as another—’ faith, and a great deal worse !” 





and alumina ingredients.” The reader is left to 
infer from this that the object of this treatment, | 
in which the lime is calcined twice, before mix. 
ing as well as after mixing, 
the union of the various ingredients; but he 


i t as to the philosophy In nearly all the principle of application of the 
gets no defivite statement as Pp phy, y vibe ree 
a@ movable jaw placed 


of it till he comes to page 144, when for the first 
time he geta the reason of the process set out, 
bat in amanver that entirely contradicts what 
has been said in the last quotation, ¢.g.:— 


‘In the handling of amorphous materials it is only a 
question of simple mechanical operation to reduce the 
varying ind chalks, clays, and shales, so as to fit 
them to perform their required task of free and accurate | 
mixture, In dealing with bard erystallised rocks, the tesk 
is mach more onerous ; for, however finely you may redace 
the material, you cannot reduce the crystal; no matter 
how small the atom, it is stili a eryetal, and r utmost 
sources of mechanical reduction fail to effect its complete 
extinguishmeat. The mechanical expense of this 
tion is therefore considerable, and, however accurately 
performed, it may never succeed in the realisation of a 
powder fine enough or sufficiently soft to ensure the 

rfect chemical combination of the various i 

© accomplish what must be regarded as the most im- 
portant part of cement-making operations, it is desirable, 
to ensure the success of this initiatory stage of manufac- 
ture, to first convert the limestone into lime by the ordinary 
process of burning. That alternative thoroughly over- 
comes the objection to the crystalline character of the 
mechanically reduced stone.”’ 


We quote the above passage because it is an 
interesting and, in itself, perfectly clear state. 
ment of one of the mechanical difficulties in the 
preparation of the material, and of the reasons 
for the double calzination. Bat, on the other 
hand, if we compare the passages which we 
have printed in italics in this and the previous 
quotation, it is impossible not to see that the 
author is absolately contradicting himself, 

In the course of remarks upon the treatment 
of the materials in manufacture, we find again a 


strange want of consistency in the anthor’s | 


Opisions as expressed in different parte of the 
book. In the general chapter on “ Treatment 
of the Riw Materials,” he sums up the methods 
under three heads, viz. :—‘‘ Wet” method, “‘semi- 
wet” method, and “dry” method. The object 


of all the processes is the accurate and complete | 


inixing of the two elements, the lime and the clay 


: tribation of the shock through all the parts, 





or silicate. In the wet method, which was the 


earliest, and is still, we believe, the most com. | action (the latter obtained 
monly used, the lime and clay are mixed through | movement) which is about 
the agency of & wash-mill, in about four times | tion as possible of the grinding 
their own volume of water, placed in a circular | 


vat, and churned, as we may say, by a horizon. 
tally-revolving frame, with vertical blades im- 
mereed in the water. The semi-wet method was 
patented by Dapont, and introdaced subsequently 
into England as “Goreham’s Patent Process,” 
and consists in passing the “ chalk” * and clay 
through horizontal mills while in a semi-plastic 
state. The dry method is the reduction and mix. 
ing of the materials by grinding machinery 
while in a dry state. None of them seem to be 
regarded by Mr. Reid as entirely satisfactory, 
and it is impossible to find out which he recom. 
mends. The (obvious) drawback to the wet 
method is the difficulty arising from the different 
specific weight uf the two classes of materials 
which renders them, even if completely mixed 
under the action of the continually-revolving 
* The author himself uses the w 
elsewhere, apparently as cyounymone with ake w = 


bonate of lime though, of course, chalk is in reali 
one of the formsin which the Sensis: reel ‘This saan 





The on mechanical means of crashing 

chapter ng 
have been in 
was to facilitate | use, the principal of which are modelled on or 


or redaction is well illustrated 
the various machines which are 
are modifications of “Blake’s Stone-breaker.” 
crushing force iz essen: 
is formed by a fired 

vertically at an acute "3 
emall opening between them at the lower edges; 
the stones are put in at the top and broken by 
degrees by a rapid saccession of crushes im- 
parted by eccentric movement from a fly.wheel, 


_and descend as they are broken smaller, till they 
finally fall out through the lower orifice. In a 


machine which goes through such a continual 
succession of jarring shocks, simplicity and 
strength of parts, the greatest possible dis- 


necessary elements; and the methois by which 


pence ete rg ed both ot  g i 
are very ingenious, bat they appear to us almost 
all to be chargeable with one common defect of 


principle in the method of attack of the crash- 


ing jaw, which works on a centre or hinge at the 
upper angle of the jaw, which consequently is 
movement takes 
place at the lower edge, jast where the stones 
have got smallest and require the least force to 
redace them, and the method of action increases 


practically fixed, and the 


the angle between the two jaws at the moment 
of the blow, whereas the nearer 


are (as in a vice) the more directly porate partial 


crushing force be excited. This drawback is 
remedied in the improved form of ‘‘ Goodman's 
crasher,” shown in figure 15 ( 204), where 
the movable jaw works on ite lower edge; it 
seems strange that a matter so obvious should 
have required so many stages of invention to 


arrive at it. The most effective action would be | i 


that in which the two jaws approached each 
other with a direct horizontal action, but the 
economical application of the power in this way 
might not be so easy. Another form of Good- 


other with a combined clipping 
by 
as 


jaws in living beings. It was 
reducing metalliferous quartz 
view of extracting their ores, and is only appli. 
cable to the redaction of comparati 


of road.m 


The chapter upon the theory and practice of 


the construction of kilns is very em i 


os three _— — kiln- Mr. 
efines as, lst, the expulsion the water 
remaining in the material from the 





process ; 2ad, the expulsion of the carbonic 

gas contained in the carbonate of lime 

of the mixture; 3rd, and (as he says) most im. 
portant, the combination, by fusing and clioker- 
ing, of the lime with the silica; these 

of operation being successive -in the 
named. In the ordinary dome-kiln the materials 





pend ba! Po in « scientific treatise is much to be 


are 1} 
kiln in cool, a" lager of wood fee’ iguition 





blades of the wash-will, liab'e to irregular de. 
position in the troughs or “backs” into which 
the water is run off for the mixtare to settle pre- 
viously to draining the mixing water away from it. 
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tion almost numberless 


1 
| 
: 








“EVOLUTION” IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue subject of styles is certainly just now a 
much vexed queetion,—a vezata questio in the 
usual formula ; but as discussions proceed, it is 
not certain that a “ vexing cs sag arson 
become the more appropriate phrase. It is not, 
however, on this account that its consideration 
either nhould or can be shirked ; in every difficult 
inquiry we must be prepared for a orisis of 
wearisomeness, and whether it comes on asa 


i other side finding 
the pleasantest way of ing some 
ments that have become too palpably in. 
and sometimes both antagonists 


they might if candour and a clean breast were 
in question,—that it had been misapprehended 
by both, or that both bad found out that they 
had been all along fandamentally of ee 


most frequent, and 
all. ‘Nthing will so favourably to 
bringing it about as a reduction of the terms 
that recur most frequently to a precise defini- 
tion: the attachment to them of limiting explana- 
tions, after which even perverse ingenuity may 
be at loss to use the same phrase again for 
different things. 

Socrates would have commenced a conversa- 
tion on our topic by inquiring, What do you 
mean precisely by a style ?—and his respondents 
be at least reported to us,—whether the 
reached us through Plato or Xenophon, 
instancing one style after another,—say the 
Egyptian, the Doric, the Ionic, and so forth. 
Then they would be checked by the inexorable 

,and ultimately brought toadmit that 
to produce a chair or a table is not to expiain 


i 





* For Mr. Reid’s information, if he strikes out the word 


, | ® Greek temple or a Gothic cathedral. Indeed, 


does an example of a style define atyle in itself,— 
the idea of style. We may think that the inter- 
rogated sometimes do not have fair play in the 
reported or rather the invented dialogues, and 
are exhibited as more dull than they were 
likely to be on a matter so simple. But simple 
as it seems and obvious to take for granted to 
begin with, that we know what we are talking 
about when we begin to talk, in nine cases out 
of ten where there is disagreement, it proves 
that a definition is not what we can start with, 
bat what we have to work our way to; it is the 
satisfactory end, if indeed to an end so satis- 
factory we can arrive, and not the beginning of 
our inquiry. Hence if the perplexing old Athe. 
nian could re-appear among us and challenge us 
to state distinctly what we mean by an archi- 
tectural style, it might be as well to turn 
the matter over a little before exposing our- 
selves to his retort. 

The chief characteristics of a style, shall we 
say, are a certain harmonious coherence and 
final self-contained completeness ; we certainly 
are not disposed to call a mere huddle of clumsi- 
ness and inconvenience and disorder in buildings 
an example containing the marks of a style, 
however vast or however prevalent may be such 
an unfortunate attempt at construction. Such 
may bethe way in which a particular tribe may 
have been content to honse itself for centuries, 
but to what we have iog in our mind more 
or Jess distinctly as an idea of style, it assuredly 
does not answer. 

Let us betake ourselves to another Socratic 
expedient, and try what help we may obtain 
by an analogy,—the more familiar the — 
his own favourite way of getting philosophy clear 
out of a mist. We have no difficulty in reeog- 
nising that Style in art is much the same as Breed 
in organised nature. We talk, indeed, of the con- 
tingencies of style in metaphors borrowed from 
breed. We have pure and degenerate, spurious 
and mongrel styles, very much as we talk of our 
dogs as of pure race, mixed breed, low breed, 
or mongrel, And there is something more in 
our resort to these metaphors than a mere 
random escape from a difficulty of expression. 
What else is the ultimate characteristic of high 
breed in an animal or a flower, if not the same as 
that of a style of architecture? When we speak 
of either in terms of the highest generality, we 
apprehend a thoroughly balanced combination of 
powers and proportions with reference to ends 
or purposes of a certain grade of complezity, 

beauty, and elevation. The thoroaghbred 
horse or greyhound exemplifies the perfection of 
style in natare, and it is scarcely forced to say 
that we witness the equivalent of high breed in ! 


the gradual development of a atyle, its diver. 
gences into varieties, advance towards perfec. 
tion, its degeneracy or decline, or supersession by 
another,—all these contingencies exhibit it iu 
curiously close relation with the incidents of a 
breed or a species under the influences of primary 
growth and casual or methodical culture. Very 
much, then, of what goes by the name of evolu- 
tion, has its place in the philosophy of art no 
less than of natare; and it may be that while 
some hints may be derived from the theories of 
the physical evolutionists, the obligation may be 
more than repaid by a study of the principle 
from the side of art. 

If we were to accept all that is very con- 
fidently told us, which fortunately we are 
not bound to do, we should believe that 
“all organisms are derived from one or a 
few originals by process of evolution, and 
that hence all species are related.” But we 
have only to translate this into our own ver- 
nacular of architecture to find that we must 
demur at once. Styles may be all related, and 
doubtless are, but that is dae to the essential 
characteristic of all of them having relation to 
the common necessities and common feelings of 
man. We are as little bound to one original as 
to a few; if one style may originate indepen- 
dently, why not another ?—and if a few, why not 
@ moltitude? In the intellectual as in the mate- 
rial world, we see around us— 


“ All natare quick and bursting into life” ; 


the fact of affinity between styles or their 
mutual interaction and modification very mani- 
festly does not prove a single source and local 
origin; and as little, if the evolationiste will 
allow us to say so, does the fertility of unions of 
varieties imply of necessity a single direct line 
of descent. Notoriously. a dog knows a dog, 





“but” in the sentence referred to, it will mean what he 
intended it to mean. 


coe 


not mean reputation,—that Italian greyhounds, 
bulldogs, and mastiffs, to name no more, had 
origi m each other, as the 
primeval ancestry of eels and hedgehogs, the 
ing to reply at last but 
that for his part he does not think so, and that if 
we grant ali that he chooses to assume there is 


E 
i 


” physicists 
chiefly insist on, are Heredity, which they define 
as a tendency to the continued transmission of 
peculiarities ; and then adaptability to Eaviron- 
ment, involving a tendency to variation under 
the total of surrounding physical 


the sequence iscontinuous. And this is the case 
with faults which check or reverse the best 
development, as well as with excellencies ; mach 
is reproduced very happily after its reason is 
lost, but mach also of which the reason exists 
no longer, and much that never had a justifying 
reason. To the architect it may be often said 
as traly as to a sufferer by the gout or by a 
Chancery-suit,—“ Woe unto thee that thou art a 
grandson!” The accidental or the imposed mis- 
arraD ts of one continue to be repeated by 
ages that follow, even as a rabbit born with one 
ear has transmitted the deformity, and mutilated 
guinea pigs have perpetuated an inheritance of 
toelessness, 


What the philosophers call atavism may in 
strictness be as heredity in its strictest 
form; it is the liability of a breed or a variety 
to revert to the original and simpler type; ac- 
quired peculiarities occasionally die out, even 
suddenly, and leave apparent the original 
features of the unmodified stock; so itis that 
the gardener sometimes finds heartsease, per- 
fectly wild in both flower and foliage, spring- 
ing up from the unmixed seeds of the most finely 
cultivated. Among pigeons this has been found 
to be the consequence of crossing very strongly- 
contrasted breeds, and attempts to secure trans- 
mission of an excessive variety of characteristics. 
We have not far to look for a comparison to this 
in architecture; not the longest architectaral 
life is required to recal more than one reaction 
to a plainer and crader style, which has eusaed 
upon temporary or persistent prevalence of a 
straining after novelty by overcharged elabora- 
tion, or upon either desperate or ignorant 
attempts to blend the repugnant and the incon- 


erThe chief influences which are assigned to 
Environment are usually classed as those which 
are due to crossing of breeds or varieties, and 
then to changes in general external conditions, 
as of climate, food, exercise, or confinement, and 
so forth. 

The res of architectural variations to 
climatic,—to follow forth the analogy,—scarcaly 
needs specific illustration; it is difference of 
climate and not of occupant that produces the 
contrast between an Eoglish country-house and 
an Indian b ,—between the flat-roofed 
Egyptian temple and the pedimented Parthenon; 
and if notbing pushes on development of an 
organism like abundant and even excessive food, 
at the period of growth, it is no less the case 
that accumulative capital is the great stimulant 
of building, that the works of the architect must 
podbage addin ok O resources, even to lavish- 
ness, for some of the grandest conditions of 
effect; while duly -proportioned if scantier 
means are indispensable for the attainment of 
an important effect, even in a style of more 
austerity. Severity itself cannot be character- 
istically embodied in stone and marble without 
expenditure that draws deeply on the oil of the 
lamp of sacrifice. If ment may be cor- 
rapted when pampered to excess, it perishes 
outright under the frugal regimen that means 
starvation. 


The most popular expositors of the mysteries 
of evolution and breeds are sometimes given to 
allow, at least tacitly, too liberal a scope for the 
fortuitous on the one hand, and the arbitrary on 
the other. The determination of a genuinely 
self-consistent and characteristic type is impli- 
citly conceded to influences merely accidental, 
or to arrangements of influences that aim at an 
arbitrary result,—any one out of a number that 
might be adopted as reasonably. But a noble 
development on the concurrence of 
special ex influences that have a pre- 





whatever contrasts; but 
against those who ;—and there are such, of 


existent sympathy with specific original capa- 
a 
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ilities,—on the rich capacities and tendencies | another. Fine art ceases to be when it ceases 
of ten eee a being fostered by those sur- | to change. We divide the history of art into 
roundings which alone are suitable to promote periods for convenience ; and have our general 
its advance to a determinate form and projection ascriptions of merit or degeneracy, which make 
for it. Sometimes these conditions may seem | no further distinctions; but when accuracy is in 
to fall together fortuitously ; some of the finest | question, we find that every master of the finest 
French pears, it is said, and one English apple time had a style of his own, and a atyle that even 
at least, have been come upon in fall perfection | in his own bands ermal prasesaceres, arn BP 
i ild; and buildi it may be, | was modified into w connoisseurs refer to as 
ee is aon my 4 the succession of his “ manners.” 




































































ve been hit u by uncultured nations and : 
oe times, which exhibit types of graceful; Some of the most important developments of| Such architecture is not 
design and beantifal proportions. But otherwise the arts have ensued upon the confluence of two | for the work of either witch or conjuror ; and if 
perfection depends on the original endowment | styles previously considerably remote. We are | such an example is to be found, it may be left to 
being studiously and advisedly put in the way of | used to contemplating Gothic architecture as | it to set forth better than a colamn of exposi. 
those circumstances by the aid of which, indis- | developing from within,—but these secondary | tion, with what “mongrel” may 
pensably and exclusively, it can truly declare its | developments might fairly be man. | be toa t of atyle as well as to 
qualifications and flourish. A certain wild flower | ners ;—if we go back far enough, we find that | the offspring of a deerhound and a‘bulldog,—of'a 
has a capacity for one most beautiful develop- | the style ever took its starts at periods | Skye terrier and a tarnspit. 


ment,—a special tendency to realise a particular | when the movements of nations brought men 
pet which, if we ara fe the flower as con. | acquainted with very contrasted forms. So the 
scious, might be called its dominant ideal, the | works of Dante, Raffaelle, Michelangelo, of 
purpose that it ever longs and endeavours to | Shakspeare and Milton, combine ever the cha- 
accomplish. But any such tendency is in sym- | racteristics of two forms of civilisation,—of the 
pathy with and relative to external circumstances revival of learning and of all that went before,— day to out now and then + i 
that may seem entirely independent of it,—to | combine them harmoniously, and in virtue of | eminent in political world, set upon a 
pabulum and protection, and regulated warmth, | their harmony claim severally the honours of the 

that it cannot itself control or go in search for. | purest style. The masters of Italian 
Nature, however, in one kingdom hearkens to | architecture stand precisely in the same position. 
nature in another; the link of relation is as| There seemsat first sight a contradiction in the 


absolate here as between the orchid and the /| production of a ee BN style by the con- 
insect, on the agency of which depends its | currence of contrasted impulses, and still more in the 
chance of fertilisation. When we contemplate | the proposal to obtain a fine breed by assiduous | when a man has attained it there is a desire to 
this correlation permeating and harmonising | crossing, and then finding that purity of breed, | ! 
secondary divisions of nature, we cannot but ask | which is its homogeneousness, can only be con- 
ourselves,—where does it stop, and what right | served by avoidance of crossing and by steadily | success is to be ready 
have we to assume that ~~ it does. Is it! breeding, as it is called, “in and in.” 
certain that it was accident notsome deeper| But the contradiction is only apparent. When 
cosmical sympathy that settled the Greek race | the advance to a fine type is in progress, every 
precisely where the Isle of Paros and the Pen- | well-designed cross has a special and 
telic range were at hand to supply the very | tendency to strengthen a certain quality and 
material that was needed for development of | discourage others that are objectionable, and 
plastic art by the finest geniuses for sculpture | there is a controlling and subordinating power in 
the world has produced ? what has been called the “ prepotency ” of one 
However this may be, we may rest assured | stock above the others. In consequence, when 
that in every combination that presents the | a truly fine type has been obtained, it has within 
rudiments of a style of art, there is contained itself a natural coherency ;—it is the harmonious | to talk age and we read in newspaper 
the germ of an ideal which it is for trial and | concentration of qualities that mutually sustain, on 
for study to attain to as a definite conception, | we had almost said understand, each other, and 
which has to be sought for and found, and | the object remains no longer to search for im. 
recognised at last by a natural harmony,— | provement or corrections, but to preserve it from 
“ Congrueing in a full and natural close, like | debasement by incongruous mixture. 
music.” It is the debasement of a fine type by admis. 
The endless combinations and trials in thought, | mission of incongruous elements that consti- i In some 
on paper and even executed, of s thorongh/ tutes the essence of the either in| are not “various,” for there 
student, his comparisons of imagined forms, his/| nature or art; the title, low as it is, is not | si 
repeated testings of compatibles, in working up| conferred, is not thrown away, upon a paltry 
to such a result, are comparable, without dero. | muddle of insignificance and disability. 
gation, to the mingled theoretical and practical; But a fine type, however, from the very 
operations of the man whose object is to perfect | liability to change that has been specified, is 
& breed of animals, or a fine flower; and, having | subject to degeneracy; and then it may 
obtained it, to fix and continue it. Judicious | with a “violent cross” to give any chance of 
crossing,-—sedulous culture,—aimsateliminating | a recovery or rescue by a new t 
wrong conditions, and approximating the desir. through however many changes. The Greek 
able; it is @ process in which skill does not | orders had wandered far from purity by the days 
seek to counterwork nature; but to divine, to | of Diocletian, and the architecture of Spalatro 
interpret, and be a fellow-worker, with capa. does not retain an order with enongh of purity 
bilities and purposes which, it is an antecedent | for the anomalous combination of arch and 
and just conviction, are certainly there to be | entablature to call for such a term as mongrel. 
divined, and to reward the industry and sagacity | It marks a reopening of the whole question of 
of the interpreter. Crossing is the art of me-jstyle; it is the first “violent cross,”—which 
thodical combination, and is most successful | long changes through a series of years at last 
when the sagacity in discriminating and esti- were destined to produce in the happily com- 
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mating differences has been cultivated till it | bined arrangements of Romanesque. The great | andience, in spite of a certain improvement of 
seems an instinct. So have been produced those | court of the palace,—one instance, no doubt, out | late years, “very vulgar ” in many rich 
marvellous specimens of high culture and pure | of multitudes,—is a hybrid of the hybrids; bat | people’s houses,—things were costly and 
breed that attract multitudes to shows and com. | it is a bold break with heredity, with tradition ‘| magnificent, but which had little real art 
petitions. To this art we owe the English racer, |and by degrees, and in better hands, became | feeling, very little of the beautifal in 
and many another champion, which, while equally | divested of all that was characteristic of acrude|them. ‘ When he saw these himself be 
& horse, has perfections so distinct and so pecu. | expedient,—shook off the anomalous and the could not but feel regret, not only for those who 
liarly characteristic, as to declare him equally | superfluous, and allowed the emergence of a new | reside in those mansions, but for the workmen 
the standard type of a breed. pervading principle. A revival that means, ard | who prepared the farniture, and whose taste 
_ With such contrasted but equally perfect types | that attempts to be nothing more,—an artificial | must have been degraded in so doing.” There 
it is not below the dignity of the orders of archi- | galvanisation of the natarally defunct,—repro- | is something really pathetic in this, and no doubt 
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tecture to be compared; but here, in trath, | duction pure and simple,—simple as truly as pure, 
although we generalise orders, it is the fact that | —of parts and details each labelled with autho. 
every example of each order, when of a fing | risation of a precedent, and all put together with 
period, is itself a special type. This has been | no obligation incurred to an organic principle to 
notorious since the examination of the monu.| assure coherence and sympathetic culmination ; 
ments themselves exposed the mistake of the| what is such # manifestation bat reversion 
confidence which was placed too long on the| or atavism in its worst form, and 

fixed Vitravian formulae. The finest art is in| combined? If an ancient style is to be laid 
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this respect in complete harmony with those | under contribution for distinctly modern ire- 
area to which we indulge ourselves in | mente, we have a probloutehent canetity a need | infrequently, who will on § carefal and 
ge. analogy. Even in the instances of| not be insoluble, but that will tax ingennity,| honest workmanship into a design, and 
pred established breeds, it is only relatively imagination,—nay, daring to the uttermost. The themselves on their work too, and seem to 
ne eee fixed. “Nothing is | conflict of pointed arch and mullion and tracery Scns onnmenten in aeemeaede eon. 
ride Wd gy rgb says Shakspeare; andj with our contemporary sash may possibly be| ducing it. Mr, Oross thought if we elevated 
1 Cube arts, not only can no style go | susceptible of happy accommodation ; but mean- | the taste of the workman we should elevate the 
‘Se et 6 aie ane ~—— the ages unchanged ; | while let us not be afflicted by the spectacle of | taste of his 3 very likely we should if 
, : A. ge trom one master to another, | their discord at the height. To assume a cha.| we could do it; our impression is that 6 
*y, from one example by the same master to! racter worthily is one thing, and common high standard in such matters is more likely to 
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decorator considers to be the right thing. “ H 
must have what is good for him, not what he likes,” 
was the remark of one of these apostles of 


t forward la 
speakers on art, simply because their Pe on 
kuowledge or deficient sympathies close their 
thoughts to it,—namely, importance of figure 
study. No one, he could draw the 
pictare of @ man or woman worth looking at 


" to the study of the figure 
from life (anid avin do thiok 26}, W tea quence 
between that, or having no drawing or painting 
at all worth the name, But our impression is, 
that people are beginning to understand this 
better than they once did, and that the time may 
come when the fact that artiste study from the 
living model will not cause surprise, or be talked 
of as if it were something necessary, 
ge _ Mr. Cross’s other little “point” was 
is application of the teaching of truth in art 
dress, in regard to which he specially 
addressed the ladies. “ Did he not frequently 
see, for instance, rows of buttons on boots, 
which were not placed there for use? Buttons 


& 


them on dresses,—why should they be used, if 
he might so say, when they were intended to be 
useless?” The criticism admits of mach wider 
application, nor wae it altogether fair to direct it 
against the ladies in particular. He might have 
instanced the man’s hat which is neither in 


pase in a very natural way, after all; they are 
“survivals of types”; the row of buttons, when 
buttons were used, formed a sort of ornament to 
the boot, and when they came to be disused in 
some forms of boot, the manufacturer was un- 
willing to part with the neat row of battons, or 
did not know what to substitute. Each such 
sham incident in dress is a little thing in itself; 
in some moods one might think it beneath 
notice; yet it is well that even these little 
defects and falsities should be avoided: they are 
trifles separately, bat the sum of them goes to 
make ap that habit of life which is indicative of 
innate “ good taste,” which :ve take to mean re- 
finement combined with trathfalness. We may 
add, however, that the abuse of compo because 
it is compo, and of graining because it is a repre- 
sentation only, is easy work, bat needs qualitica- 
tion, or it must lead the britic to erroneous and 
injurious seqaents. 








Hydrants in the City.—The question of 
i increased means of fires 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


Excavations at Olympia having been again 
commenced, for the season, by Dr. Treu, we are 
enabled to publish a few details respecting his 
work up to the 15th ult. The more immediate 
objec’ of this winter’s excavations is to complete 
the entablature groups of the temple of Zeus, 
and se far the works undertaken have been to the 
purpose. The group of the western entabla. 
ture has been already enriched by six finds, 
valuable, on the one hand, from their extent and 
preservation, but also of importance because 
they permit of the statues formerly found being 
diindhihed in a satisfactory manner. At the 
east front, the works have not been so successfal, 
the yield consisting merely of small, though 
numerous, fragments of the entablature groups. 
Some objects, however, of value have been dis- 
covered in that locality. They are three valuable 
archaic bronzes and three Roman statues, two 
of them with inscriptions. 

The first important find on the west front, 
made on the 19th October, was the centre part of 
one of the two colossal groups of Centaurs 
carrying off women, which stood next to the 
centre figure. Thecentre portion now found in- 
cludes the breast of the Centaur and the third 
(middle) part of the female trank, which, added 
to the parts already discovered, permits of the 
motivo of the group, of which only the head of 
the woman and a few extremities are wanting, 


ig recognised. 

Six days later, on the 25th October, the most 
important di was made: the gigantic 
trank of the centre and principal figure of the 
western entablature. The head found last winter 
fits exactly on the neck of the present figare, and 
the latter is now complete with the exception of 
the right arm and lower parte of the legs. It is 
& colossal youthful figure, naked with the ex- 
ception of a light chlamys round shoulder and 
neck. Its movement is moderate. 

The third considerable find belonging to the 
western front is a Centaur’s head, found on the 
26th October. It completes the second of the 
large groups of Centaurs standing next to the 
centre figure of the western entablature, and 
described generally as the Deidameia. 

The other three fragments discovered belong- 
ing to the west front are less important. They 
are a left thigh, a right foot, and a right hand of 
Lapithes. 

Besides these finds, the exploration of the 
ground in front of the west face of the temple 
of Zeus has brought to light two of the most 
important bronzes hitherto found. They are a 
well-preserved head of bronze and « large bronze 
tablet of the shape of a trapeze, covered with 
relief in extremely archaic raised work, the 
atyle of the figures being that of the oldest so- 
called Corinthian vases. 


heads. The two female figeres bear the inscrip- 
tions of Eros and Anlus Sextos Eraton, both 
Athenian soulptors, respectively. They are 
average reprodactions of current types from the 
Athenian studios of the time of the Roman 
empire. 








THE SITE FOR AN OBELISK. 


Yet another proposal for placing the obelisk, 
and a revived theory, on placing obelisks in 
general, appears in a letter by Mr. Waynman 
Dixon, addressed to the Atheneum last week, 
which for one reason in particular we notice. 
Mr. Dixon applies an old theory as to the setting 
ap of monoments in general to the effectiveness of 
obelisks, which ig that they ought not to be seen 
from a distance, being under such circumstances 
insignificant in apparent size; and that placing 
them in an open space, and in opposition to 
buildings in horizontal lines, therefore counts 
for nothing. The way we are to see them is to 
come saddenly npon them close to the base, and 
look up, and then we shall be impressed with 
their height and their size as monoliths, and not 
otherwise. The effect of foreshortening, the 
writer does not seem to take into account. On 
his principle, the site on which the model of the 
obelisk is now placed is objectionable, because 
it will be seen too far off along gag 





The three Roman statues found are all without | agai 


for the one fact that the writer sees the absurdity 
of placing the monument over the railway 
tannel. He says, “the very idea of such a 
upon the tep of an arch is 
unsatisfactory. The Arabs say an arch never 
sleeps, or, in other words, is constantly exerting 
iteelf to thrust ont ita abutments, and sooner or 
later must succeed, Why, then, when weare erect- 
ing a monament which we trust will stand not 
only for handreds of years, but which may indi- 
cate the site of where London once stood, when 
in mg" on i been er ae rise 
again from waves,— why p on any 
structure which has a shadow of a doubt about 
it, when hard by we the advantages above 
enumerated, and have in the gravel beds below 
the surface all that oan be desired for an en- 
daring and sure foundation for ages to come ?” 

We owe some ition to a writer who 
sees what a namber of persons insist on 
shutting their eyes to, that there is a want of 
ordinary common-sense in the very notion of 
putting up a thing of this kind to stand over s 
hole in the ground, and on a foundation neces- 
sarily more perishable than itself. Accordingly, 
we thank Mr. Waynman Dixon, Leagan nce oa 
with the engineer engaged on the work gives 
additional value to the expression, for this one 
piece of much-needed common-sense, and ro- 
priot his words as s small tittle of evidence to 
add to our own, previously delivered, on this 
practical point in regard to the placivg of the 
obelisk. 








THE LAW OF EASEMENTS.* 


* Aw easement,” writes the learned author of 
* Gale on Easements,” “ may be defined to be 
a privilege, without profit, which the owner of 
one neighbouring tenement hath of another, 
existing in respect of their several tenements, 
by which the servient owner is obliged to suffer 
or not to do something on his own land for the 
advantage of the dominant owner.” This defi- 
nition was adopted by the Court of Exchequer 
in Mounsey v. Ismay. The term “servitude” 
is used to express both the right of the dominant 
and the obligation of the servient tenement ; 
the term “easement” generally expresses the 
right only. 

ESSENTIAL QUALITIES AND ACQUISITION OF 
EASEMENTS. | 


There must, as an essential quality of an ease- 
ment, be two distinct tenements, the dominant, 
to which the right belongs, and the servient, upon 
which the obligation is imposed. The right 
conferred by an easement attaches upon the soil 
of the servient tenement. If any disturbance 
of an easement has taken place previously to 
the transfer of the servient heritage, although 
such tortious act would give a right of action 
inst the former owner, his successor is also 
liable if he allows it to continue. The servitude, 
when once acquired, passes with the heritage 
into the hands of each successive owner. 
Although the right to an easement is a “ privi- 
lege without profit,” it has been held that 
an easement is an interest in land for the inva- 
sion of which compensation may be claimed 
under “ The’ Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” 28 & 29 Vict., o. 18. 

Easements are either affirmative or negative. 
Affirmative easements authorise the commission 
by one owner of acts which, in their very incep- 
tion, are positively injurious to another; such, 
for example, as a right of way over, and a right 
to discharge water by a spout or 
eaves upon, another man’s land; the right to 
support from a neighbouring wall; the right to 
use or to affect water of a natural stream in any 
manner not justified by nataral right. Negative 
easements are injutious consequentially, only 
restricting the owner of the soil in the exercise 
of his nataral rights of property, as where he 
ia prevented building on his own land to the 
obstruction of lights. The right of sapport of 
neighbouring soil for land not encumbered by 
buildings, and the right of a riparian owner to 
the flow of a stream in its nataral course, are 
ordinary incidents of property, and not ease- 
mente. 


The origin of every easement may be referred 
to nn agreement, either express or implied, of an 
owner of the property to be subjected to it. In 
case of express t, it will be obvious 
that the precise words of the instrament iteelf 
mast determine the extent of the right created. 


* From a read Mr. Locock Webb, Q.C., 
Institute of British Architects on Monday 








before the 
evening last, A report of the proceedings will follow. 
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during the time required by law; but in those 
easements which require the 
man for their enjoyment, as 
would appear to be sofficient 
such a nature, and takes place at such intervals, 
as to afford an indication to the owner of the 
servient tenement that a right is claimed against 
him,—an indication that would not be afforded 
by a mere accidental or occasional exercise of it. 

By the 2 & 3 Wm. IV. o. 71 (1832), commonly 
known as “The Prescription Act,” the title by 
prescription is governed by statutory provisions, 
making length of possession prescribed by the 
statute a bar or title of itself, which was so 
before only by the intervention of a jury. The 
Act ides that (§ 1) claims to right of common 
and other righte with profit shall not be defeated 
after thirty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment, unless 
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Easements in general bear a strong resemblance 
to covenants running with the land, both express 
and implied. Thus, when the dominant tenement 
iteelf is conveyed, whether in fee or for any less 
estate, all righta which the conveying party 
enjoyed by virtue of and as appendant to his 
estate ac against third parties pass with it. 
EASEMENTS BY IMPLIED GRANTS. 


The implication of the grant of an easement 
may arise in two ways,—firetly, upon the 
severance of a heritage by its owner into two 
or more parts ; and, secondly, by prescription. 

Upon the severance of a heritage, a grant will 
be implied of all those continuous and apparent 
easements which have been used by the owner, 
and which are necessary for the use of the tene- 
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ment conveyed, though they had no legal exist. 


ence as easements, and of al! those easements 


without which the enjoyment of the severed por- 


tions could not be had at all. In the leading case 


of Palmer v. Fletcher, decided in the time of 
Elizabeth, the rule of law was laid down thus :— 
If A builds a house on part of his own land, and 
afterwards sells the house to B, and the land 
adjoining to C, who obstructs the lights, although 
the house be a new messuage, yet a person who 
claims the land by purchase from the builder 
cannot obstruct the lights any more than the 
builder himself, who could not derogate from his 
own grant, for the lights are a necessary and 
essential part of the house. Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal, in Swansborough v. Coventry, after 
referring to Palmer v. Fletcher, and other autho. 
rities, said,—* It is well established by decided 
cases, that where the same person possesses a 
house having the actual use and enjoyment of 
certain lights, and also the adjoining 
land, and sells the house to another person, 
although the lights be new, he cannot, nor can 
any one who claims under him, build upon the 
adjoining land so as to obstruct or interrapt the 
enjoyment of those lights”; and in Riviere v. 
Bower, Lord Tenterden held that an action was 
maintainable against a possessor holding as 
tenant for the obstruction to a window existing 
in the landlord’s house at the time of the demise, 
although of receat construction, and that 
although there was no stipulation at the time of 
the demise against the obstruction. 

Grants will be construed most strongly against 
the grantor, for “no principle can be more 
sacred” (as was observed by the Master of the 
Rolls in Leech v. Schweder) “than that a man 
shall be compelled to perform his contract.” And 
another kindred principle ie, that “no man shal! 
derogate from his own grant.” Both these 
principles are well established rules of law. 

Upon the severance of an estate, such rights 
of easements, usually called ‘easements of neces- 
sity,” will be acquired by implied grant as may 
be necessary to give effect to the intention of the 
parties to the severance. For example, if I have 
a field enclosed by my own land on all sides, and 
I alien this close to another, he shall have a way 
to this close over my land as incident to the 
grant ; for, otherwise, he cannot have any benefit 
by the grant, So also, on the same principle, if 
® man grants to another the minerals under his 
lands, i a would, as incident to the 
grant, have right to execute the necessary 
works to win the minerals, inclading the right to 
fix machinery to drain the mine and raise the 
minerals. And if a man sells trees in his wood, 
that implies liberty to take and carry them away. 
The grant of a thing passes everything included 
therein, withou t which the thing ted could 
not be had, 43 

Bat « grant arising out of the implication of 
necessity cannot be carried further than the 
necessity of the case requires. When, for 


example, a way is claimed by necessity, there | stream 


Of te oe eenneniay eoniianing, 59 to the Nae 
Snswer to show that there is another way which 
the party may use. Again there must be a rea. 
sonable user of the easement. 


EASEMENTS BY PRESCRIPTION, 


or, in other words ‘ s 
stain eal he » by possession had during 


sweeties 

re i equivalent to it there 
must also be the intention to act as owner. An 
enjoyment in order to confer a title must have 


















pany, it was decided 
abolished by the 


trespass justified under it, and it is a good | Howard 


held by consent or agreement ; 
rights of way or other easements the 


tion should be twenty years; (§ 3), when the 
any dwelling. 
house, workshop, or other building, shall have 
been actually enjoyed therewith for the fall 
period of twenty years without interraption, the 


access and use of lights to and 


right thereto shall be deemed absolute and inde- 


trary notwithstanding, unless it shall appear 


that the same was enjoyed by some consent or 


agreement, expressly made or given for that 
purpose by deed or writing” ; 
the before-mentioned periods should 
to be those next before some suit or action, 
wherein a claim to which such periods relate 
shall be brought into question. 


A custom formerly prevailed in the city of 


London that s man might build to any height on 
his old foundations, al: 
neighbours’ ancient lights; and the like custom 
also existed, I believe, in the ci 
other places; but in the Sal 

Jay, and Truscott v. The Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
that sach customs were | it i 


he obstructed his 


of York and 
Company v. 


i Act. One object 


by Prescription 
of the Act was to shorten the time by which 
persons who had the access and use of light 
could acquire an absolate right to it. The third 
section does not, it will be observed, say “ when 
the access and use of light shall have been en- 
joyed as of right,” because every person has a 
right to so mach light as can come to his window. 
The Act brought this to a simple question :—It 
says that after twenty years’ enjoyment without 
interruption, the right shall be deemed absolute 
and indefeasible. In order that the enjoyment 


which, in the quasi-possession of an easement, 
may confer a right to it by length of time, it 
must have been open, peaceable, and “as of 


right.” 


PARTICULAR EASEMENTS, 


Running Water is the subject of easements of 
several kinds. The right to receive a flow of 
water in a natural stream and transmit it into ite 
accustomed course is an ordi right of pro- 
perty,—a nataral right. The right to interfere 
with the accustomed course, either by penning it 


back upon the land above or transmittingit, altered 
in quality or quantity to an extent not justified 


by natural right, is an easement. Without any 







(§ 2), claims of 


(§ 4), each of 
be deemed 
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Upon # man’s rty which are in their nature 
injurious to the ing lands, and consequently 
actionable as nuisances, may be by 


may not have the right to complain of what he 
dat \e Ve Meseag” 

As to Light and Air. —The strict right of 
property entitles the owner toso much light and 
air only as fall perpendicularly on his land. He 
sang Secs pa the vey ontrotans of -bis. own tend 
- bing “ges pe eee against him for 

istarbi is neig 8 priv; ip 
windows which overlook the adjoizi afin “ 
but it is competent for such neighbour to obstract 
the windows so opened by building against them 
on his own land at any time during twenty years 
after their construction, and thus prevent the 
acquisition of the easement. The right to the 
reception of light and air in a lateral direction 
without obstruction is an easement. 

The right to the enjoyment of air is generally 
speaking governed 


old authorities mention a singular 
easement of this kind, from which it would 
that where one erected a house s0 high 

that the wind was stopped from the windmills in 
Finsbury Fields, it was adjudged that it should 
be broken down; but there were probably some 
ial circumstances connected with that case,— 
the house may have been built contrary to some 
privilege conferred on the windmill, both the 


‘ house and the windmill being on the eatate of 


the prebend of Finsbury. Besides, at that time 
it was the practice of the Crown to prohibit and 
regulate buildings in the neighbourhood of 
London by proclamation, and the house may 
have been built in defiance of the proclamation, 
and the owner of the windmill may have sued 
for the injary he sustained by the building, 
which either was or was supposed to be illegal. 
There are several other cases in the old law 
books ot. soins, Aanage Sons PA 
stoppage of windmills by bui wing that 
relief was granted on the ground that the build- 
ings were nuisances, but all those decisions may 


For example, in Kidd v. Wagner, heard 
before the Master of the Rolls, the complaint 
was that the defendant to build a new 
church in rh eer el close, mice’ ett oe 
height, as to stop the passage e 
plaintiff’s malthonse, which a free 
carrent of air; and in Dickey v. 1, beard in 


: 
: 
f 
/ 
i 


manner in which it would now be supported in 
au action in the Supreme Coart of Jadicature. 

Lord Cranworth made some observations in 
Clark v. Clarke, which were originally supposed 
to imply that there was some difference between 
the right of a person residing in a town and the 
right of a person residing in the country to be 

in respect of obstruction of ancient 
lights. But soon after that case his lordship’s 
own decision in Yates v. Jack, dispelled any such 
idea, and laid down the rule that the owner of 
ancient lights was entitled, not only to sufficient 
light for the purpose of his then business, but to 
all the light which he had enjoyed previously to 
the interruption sought to be restrained. In 
Dent v. The Auction Mart Company, Lord 
Hatherley (then Vice-Chancellor) reviewing the 
state of the law relating to ancient lights, referred 
with approbation to the parent cases of The 
Attorney-General v. Nichol, Back v. Stacey, and 
Yates v. Jack. ‘‘The principle,” said his lord. 
ship,— 
“on which the Court interferes in these cases is some- 
what analogous, as fer as value can be compared with 
comfort, to the case of specific performance where the 
Court says it is not enough to pay a man a sum of money, 
he is entitled to have the property which he has 
acquired and to be relieved against the breach of the con- 
tract, In all these cases the questions are, first, whether 
damages would be recoverable ; and secondly, whether the 
damages, if recovered, would be such as to authorise the 
Court to interfere.” 

The easement of the owner of a dominant 
tenement to have his light and air unobstructed 
by newly-erected buildings is not lost or 
diminished by the circumstance that, by means 
of clearances effected in the neighbourhood by 
other parties shortly before the alterations, he 
acquired more lights than the buildings could 
obs«ruct. 

The Prescriptidh Act has not altered the law 
as to the nature and extent of light to which the 
owner of an ancient light is entitled. ‘The 
nature and extent of the right before that 
statute” (citing from the judgment of the Lord 
Justice James, in Kelk v. Pearson) ,— 

o have that f li the wind 

if lou nga aig Fe yenaties “me a the poor 
notions of mankind, for the comfortable use and enjoy- 
ment of that house as a dweilling-house if it were a 
dwelling-house, or for the beneficial use and occupation 
of the house if it were a warehouse, a shop, or other place 
of business, That was the extent of easement,—a 
right to prevent your neighbour from building upon his 
lenenes pr mar pene aay 4 ye ny 
to an 6 as er house substantially 
comfortable and enjoyable,” 

In the same case Lord Justice Mellish said :— 


“‘ The right to light and air at the time by no 
means depends exclusively upon the statute. A right to 
light as ng A = > wt in ae a 
gained, by i gran m persons ere 
owners of | houses upon lands adjoining. Bduea hens 
had been erected twenty years, or even if it had been 
erected twenty years, no light could be gained so long as 
the land on which any obstruction could be placed was 
the property of the same owner ; napinis pafestipaetes 
that if the owner of @ house sell land on which an obstruc- 
tion might be erected, or seil the house and reserve to 
the sighs $0: seukaha inameakie’ Ao net t from 

air is im 
what 1s the disposition of the owner of the two 
tenements.” 

Lord Chancellor Selborne, in the City of 
London Brewery Company v. Tenant, expressed 
his complete adherence to the view of the law 
taken in Kelk v. Pearson. 

In the recent case of Kino v. Radkin, it was 
decided by Mr. Justice Fry that, since the Jadi- 
cature Act, as before it, a plaintiff in an action to 
restrain an alleged ion to ancient lights 
cannot obtain an injanction unless he proves 
substantial damege. In Kino v, Radkin the 


which to ground an application. But the 





of light or air which will warrant the interference 
of the Coart by way of injunction, or even entitle 
the party alleging himself to be injured, to 
damages. In order to found a title to relief in 
respect of such an impediment some material or 
substantial injary mast be established, and the 


.}onas of proving the injary rests upon the 


plaintiff. 
AS TO THE ANGLE OF FoRTY-FIVE DEGREES. 


It may be aseful, however, to make some 
fewjobservations as to the doctrine regarding the 
statatory rule touching the angle of forty-five 
degrees. The i Board of Works, 


street within the limits of the metropolis must 
be of the width of 40 ft. at the least, but if the 
building fronting any street be more than 40 ft. 
high from the level of the street, then such street 
must be of a width equal at least to the height 
of every building above such level. And by the 
itan Local Management Act, 1862 (25 
& 26 Vict., c. 102, s. 85), it was provided that :-— 
* No building, except @ church or chapel, shall be erected 
on the side of avy new street of a less width than 50 ft., 
whieh shall exceed in height the distance from the ex- 
ternal wall or front of such building to the opposite side 
of such street, without the consent in writing of the 
Maine Roard of rye nor an Oe as--a 
re Beer Wry we’ te exceed such “Gdane Smee os 
consent ; and in determining the height of such building 
the measurement shall be taken from the level of the 
centre of the street immediately opposite the building up 
to the parapet or eaves of such ing.” 

Lord Selborne, in The City of London Brewery 
Company v. Tenant, after stating that, with 
regard to the 45 degrees, there was no positive 
rule of law upon that subject, and that the 
circumstance that 45 degrees were lefc unob- 
stracted was merely an element in the question 
of fact whether the access of iight was unduly 
interfered with, held that there was + 

“ Undoubtedly for saying that if the Legislature, 
when making regulations as to buildings, con- 
sidered that when new buildings are erected the light 
safficient for the comfortable eccupation of them will, a» a 
general rule, be obtained, if the buildings to be erected 
opposite to them have not a greater angular elevation 
than 45 degrees; the fact that 45 degrees of sky are left 
unobstructed may, under ordinary circumstances, be 
consi im@ facie evidence that there is not likely 
to be material injury.” 

The question again came under consideration 
by the Master of the Rolls in Hackett v. Baiss. 
The plaintiff in that case was the owner of exten- 
sive messuages in Jewry-street, in the City of 
London, the owners and occupiers of which had 
had uninterrupted enjoyment of light for above 
twenty years. The defendants were erecting a 
warehouse opposite to the plaintiff’s premises on 
the site of some old buildings, part of which only 
subtended an angle of 38°, and other part an 
angle of 27° above the horizon at the centre point 
of the ground windows of the plaintiff's houses. 
The defendants desired to build their warehouse 
52 fs. high, and had carried it up to the height 
of 46 ft., which subtended an angle of more than 
45° at the foot of the plaintiff's ancient lights 
by about 1 ft. or 1} ft. His Lordship said :— 

“The real question I have to decide is this :—In a street 
a gped desl sersower then endinery stvects, not being 
entitled to erect o building 
height which will obstruct the access of light below 





as the pr: augie, ineidence of 

fioks ought not eo permitted to fall, in the case of build- 
ite side of an ordinary street; and that 

i et an Court, whose decisions 
are binding upon me, even if I differed from them, which I 


not. 

And after referring to the City of London 
Brewery Company v. Tenant, his lordship pro- 
ceeded :— 

“So that on being satisfied that 45 


are unob- 
structed, I + primd facie to come to conclusion, 
unless there i in the case. Now what 
in this 
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result 
of the authorities may be, I think, shortly stated 
thus :—It is not every impediment to the access 
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i of light over the roof to the centre of 
ground. floor windows of the plaintiff's houses 
did not exceed 45 degrees. s 

The sabsequent osee of Theed v. Debenham is 
another illustration of what the = oe 
sider a special case, to which the rule as 
45 degrees does not apply. In Theed v. Deben- 
bam, the ancient lights of a sculptor had a north 
aspect in a street in the metropolis, 31 ft. wide. 
In the course of his i he reqaired, not 
only a direct light, bat what is technically termed 
or low light, and which be had hitherto 

Some cf the ancient wiadows had 
been enlarged within twenty years. The de- 
fendants’ old buildings on the opposite side of 
the street were, as to part, exactly 31 ft. high, 
and as to the other part, a little less than that 
height. They intended to raise their new build. 
ings so that their new parapet would be 38 ft. 
from tbe pavement, and their ridge of roof about 
7 ft. above the new parapet, and they claimed 
to have a statutory right to raise their building 
to a height which would subtend an angle of 
45 degrees, measured from a base line, level with 
the centre of the plaintiff’slight. It was proved 
that if the defendants raised = a 
to the height proposed the plaintiff would sustain 
a serious dimination of light, and it was held by 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon that the statutory rega- 
lation as to the height of buildings in streets is 
not to be taken as limiting the right of prescrip- 
tion to ancient lights, but that such right depends 
upon the degree and amount of obscuration in 
each particular case. “In my opinion,” said 
the learned Judge, “they have no more right to 
take away the light which the plaintiff has been 
enjoying than they have to take away the front 
wall of his house,” and further, “No man can 
be heard to say that he may obscure another's 
ancient light because he has nore light than he 

aires.” 

On the other hand, where there are no special 
circamatances, the statutory rule has been held 
to apply. Thus, in the recent case of Harris v. 
The London and South-Western Bank, heard 
before Mr. Justice Fry in the last long vacation, 
an injunction was successfully resisted on the 
ground that the new building did not subtend the 
angle of 45 degrees, and that there was no 
special circumstance to take the case out of the 


general rale. 


ALTERATION OF ANCIENT LIGHTS, 


There is yet another subject relating to the 
alteration of ancient lights which ought to be 
discussed at length, bat it is impossible that I 
can do justice to the sabject within the limite of 
my present paper, and I think, therefore, that I 
ought merely to refer you to the decision of the 
Hoase of Lords in Tapling v. Jones. which (over. 
ruling Renshaw v. Bean and Hatchinson v. Cope- 
stake) decided that the opening of a new window, 
being in iteelf an innocent act, could not there- 
fore destroy existing rights ia one party, or give 
new or revive old rights in another, and that, 
consequently, when there was an ancient light, 
and then others were added, and an obstraction 
was raised against the added lights, which, from 
their position, could not be obstructed without 
obstracting the ancient light, such obstruction 
was illegal. And to refer you also to the recent 
most important case of The National Provincial 
Plate-Giass Insurance Company v. Prudential 
Assurance Company, in which, not only the 
question as to the alteration of ancient lights, 
but the considerations on which the question of 
injunction or damages depends, were fully dis. 

sed. In that case, a building containing 
ancient light was pulled down and replaced by 
another, in which the front was set back and a 
dormer window converted into a skylight, and it 
was held that the right to reception of light was 
not lost. That any substantial alteration in the 
plan of the wiadows destroys the right (see the 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls upon the 
motion for iojanction), and that the right re- 
maiag where any portion of the light which 
would have passed over the servient tenement 
through the old windows passes also through the 
new windows. 


t 








Destruction of a Theatre by Pire.—The 
firemen were called early the other morning to 
the Cardiff theatre, which they found burning 
fiercely. The building was soon completely 
gutted, and all the dresses, scenery, and “ pro. 
perties” were destroyed, 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN APULIA. 


Muc# ae has been created in art 
circles of Naples by an archwological discovery 
of great importance. An underground city, 
another Pompeii, has been discovered near 
Monote Gargano (in Apulia), by the merest acci- 
dent, in cleaning out a well. The first building 
met with, on excavations being commenced, was 
atemple of Diana; next came a portico, 64 ft. 
long, of colamns without capitals. The works 
being continued, a subterranean necropolis, of 
an area of nearly four scree, was finally laid 
bare. Many important inscriptions have already 
been brought to light, and some of them have 
been exhibited in the National Museum at 
Naples. The discovered city is identical with 
the old Sipontam (near Arpinum), mentioned by 
Strabo, Polybius, Livy, and others. It was not 
overwhelmed bya rain of ashes, bat subsided 
daring an earthquake. Its houses are now 20 ft. 
below the cultivated soil. 

The Italian eye ge arses taken the 
necessary steps for contin excavations 
on a grand scale, It is being laudably supported 
by the efforts of the citizens of Manfredonia 
and its archbishop. The Manfredonia of the pre. 
sent day (founded by the son of Frederick II.) 
is built partly on the site of classic Sipontam, 
without any one being aware of the treasures 
hidden below. Fresh discoveries are now of 
daily occurrence. Amongst them is a monument 
erected by the citizens of Sipontam in honour of 
Pompey afcer his victory over the pirates. 
Sipontine coins have also been found. Bat the 
greatest yield is expected from the classic 
necropolis, with its numberless sepulchres. 








THE CLUBS IN AUTUMN. 


Tue first indication that a Clab, ornithologi- 
cally and metaphorically speaking, will moult ere 
long is made by the arrival of a band of experts, 
skilied artificers who pry about, probe into, and 
test everything structural and textural, most 
determinately bent on noting all apparent and 
hidden defects. Fabrics are scrutinised and held 
up to the light, just as Old Clo’, the Jew, turns 
about and exposes to view your cast-away coat 
and castor. Tne strength of farnitare, firm and 
stable-looking, is tried; the bars of iron frame- 
work of grates are knowingly tapped, like the 
wheels of a railway-carriage by a porter; or the 
human intellects by a mad d endeavouring 
to ascertain if there be a cracked or sound mind. 
These parties prow! about in a stealthy manner; 
every now and then lay their heads together and 
consult in a low tone of voice, like so many con- 
spirators plotting and keepiog secret their crafty 
designs how best to mulct the Exchequer. A 
thorough exploration and examination is made of 
every material thing in the building from top to 
bottom, with one notable exception—the wine- 
cellar. 

At these times that high functionary, the 
secretary, emerges from obecurity. Always 
oracular and mysterious, be now becomes more 
so, and to sach an extent that both these quali- 
ties seem to be intensified to the highest degree. 
He paces slowly about in a meditative mood, 
evidently anxious about passing and forthcoming 
events, 

We move onward a few weeks, during which 
the trees have shed their dead leaves and the 
Clubs their faded feathers. Well-fledged wings 
are now widely extended, offering shelter to 
numerous flocks retarning from their migrations 
in foreign parte to settle down in their old 


flying birds of bon ton, sach as woodoocks and the 
like, travellers and wanderers, make direct for 
Pall-mall. Others of less lofty flight and less 
distinguished plumage distribute themselves in 
various regions westward, while the unaristo. 
cratic and more business-like birds wing their 
flight eastward, far beyond the Temple and its 
tottering Bar. 

We here have another illastration of the oft- 
repeated adage as to birds of a feather. On this 
point of plumage let us reflect a few moments. 
Most true it is, as we have just shown, that 
birds of @ feather flock together, bat we de- 
nounce as utterly untrae the popular saying that 
fine feathers make fine birds. For iin atten 
ing to our old domicile, after the autumn 
man@uvres are over, we find a dark, dingy, 
dismal, dirty dado daubed over and disfiguring 
the delicate tint which formerly extended from 
the bead of the surbase to the moulding on the 
cornice; and further, when we come across 





flaring flamboyant tracings in passages and on 


haunts and homes. Some high-soaring, far- | j 








the joiner’s work by Mr. Bake, of Wetherby 
the plamber’s work by Mr. Story, 
slater’s work by Mr. Rawlins, 

and the [painting by Mr. Walker, of Idle. 
heating apparatas (which is Howorth’s 
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3,0001., of which amount 372 
Behind the church, and on 


a school-room, 30 ft. by 25 ft., with 
entrance, class-room, minister's vestry, 


ptot 
ticalars of which will be found on another page. 





ANCIENT HOUSE AT OCHSENFURTH, 
BAVARIA. : 


Tae old villages, or rather “dwarf towns,” of 
Germany, especially those upon the Rhine, the 
Main, the Moselle, the Lahn, and the Danube, ia 
parts of Westphalia, Saxony, and Hanover, 
abound in examples of ancient timber houses. 
It is, however, highly advisable that drawings of 
these in! ing exam of Medisval architec- 
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which give a rich architectural 
house is built against the city wall, the 
shown in oar view is the only one visible. 





Royal Academy Architects.—On Thursday 
even oe Norman Shaw was 
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_ Cannon-street, and measures 112 ft. There is also 


_ Of the desire of the architects to obtain a 
_ Uniform facade, whilet the land was subdivided 


- erected for different owners. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE : 
HOUSES IN CANNON STREET. 


| Tax im block of b hich we | the 
— uildings w we 


week is sitaated in 
London, at the janction with Queen Victoria- 
street, and immediately opposite the Mansion 
House Station. The principal frontage is to 


® return frontage of 5¢C ft. in Bow-lane. Some 
difficulty has been ex , in consequence 


into irregular frontages, and the buildings were 


Gee ee ee Messrs. 
hapman, ros., @ purpose of a tavern, 
there being a grill-room in the basement, and 
smoking and billiard rooms on the upper floors. 
The adjoining warehouse is being erected for 
Messrs. O. & J. G. Potter, paper.stainers, of 
Darwen, Lancashire; the next 
Mesers. Jonas Brooks & Bros., of Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire; and the farthest warehouse for Mr. 
plea London re The three 
-men premises have large packin 
rooms in the basement, warehouses on the 
ground-floor, and offices on the u floors. 

The external walls are built with Tisbury 
stone, with polished Shap granite pilasters to 
the ground-floors, The roofs are covered with 
Broomball tiles. The sanitary apparatus has 
been supplied by Messrs. J. G. Stidder & Co. 
The carving and plaster enrichments have been 
executed by Mesere. Smith & Finley, and the 
fittings of the tavern by Messrs, Macey & 
Taylor. The whole of the works have been 
carried out by Mr. J. Morter, contractor, of 
Stratford, from the designs and under the super. 
intendence of Messrs. Taylor & Locke, archi. 
tects, of Basinghall-street. 








THE ORYPTOTYPE PROCESS, 


Cryprotyrs is a new photographic process for 
rapidly obtaining pictures upon boxwood blocks 
for engraving. To persons unacquainted with 
photography and engraving, it no doubt seems as 
easy to prodace a photographic image upun wood 
as it is to print a photograph upon albumenised 
paper, but there are three very great difficulties in 
the way of printing a photograph upon wood. 
1, If an attempt is made to prepare the wood 
in the same way as sensitive paper is prepared, 
some change takes place in the wood which turns 
it to a mahogany colour. 2. The usual photo. 
graphic preparation also iojures the wood. 3. 
Photographs upoo paper have to be subjected to 
repeated washings; now if boxwood is washed 
or placed in water it is greatly damaged for 
engraving purposes, For some years past photo. 
graphs have been placed upon wood for engraving 
by dexterously peeliug films off glass and trans. 
ferring them backwards on to boxwood blocks. 
Bat a film of collodion on a boxwood block is 
highly objectionable in several ways. 1. Ia 
fine work tbe engraver does not know whether 
he has cut through the collodion and reached the 
wood, and if the wood is not reached, then, when 
the block is cleaned, the engraver has to re-cut 
his work, for the fine engraving will have vanished 
with the film. 2. Sometimes the collodion will 
peel off like a pancake, 3, At other times it 
will be brittle, and so pieces of the picture will 
fly away from the wood at the touch of the 
graver. A process is known for removing the 
collodion, bat this leaves the print so pale, un- 
satisfactory, and evanescent, that it rubs off on 
being touched with the fingers, and in some 
methods if the block is kept in the light it turns 
wholly black. Hitherto all attempts have ended 
in brown or grey pictures, and these colours are 
objectionable in wood engraving. The process 
perfected by Mr. Arthur E. Smith, of 15, Mild. 
may-grove, London, entirely geta over all these 
di ties, for the block is never placed in water 
or washed, there is no preparation of the wood, 
and there is no collodion. All that is present 
upon the naked wood is a permane=* black 
image of the object copied. The discovery (par- 
ticulars for obvious reasons are kept secret) was 
not accidental. It was only arrived at after 
nearly three years’ incessant daily work in one 
direction. Nearly every day of all this long 

iod saw a more or less disheartening and 
often expensive failare. That it is a success 
there is no room for doubt, as during the last 
six months it has been largely tested in differen: 


process is aleo adapted for prodacing an enlarged 


f all we hear be correct 


field of the microscope. 
process ought to prove of value. 








ANCIENT GREEK ART. 


On Saturday evening, the 15th inet., Mr. C. T. 
Newton, C.B., of the British Moseum, delivered 
the last of the series of lectures on “ Greek 
Art,” at the College for Men and Women, Queen- 
aquare, B . Thethree previous lectares 
have been in the Builder. 

Mr. Newton said that in his previous address 
he treated of the last stage of archaic art, bring- 
ing down the history to the year 460 B.C. The 
reason he chose that particular date was because 
Phidias, the pupil of Ageladas, flourished about 
that time (it beiog pre-eminently the age of 
Pericles), and accomplished the greatest work of 


for | “he whole period. He proposed that evening to 


deal with the time extending from 460 B.C. to 
400 B.C., which might be called the first great 
period of Athenian art. In the three previous 
lectures he had traced the development of Greek 
art in Asia Minor. It was after the great 
victories of the Persian War that Athers, under 
@ sucsession of great statesmen, attaine} to a 
vast maritime empire, and in that same period 
she became eminent in literature, there being 
produced those celebrated dramatic works ot 
ner trazedians, Alichylus, Sophocles, and 
Earipides, while Aristopbanes was an unrivalled 
writer of comedy. There were aleo prodaced 
those architectural works of Phidias which still 
remained on the Acropolis. The earliest part o' 
this period was very pleasant to contemplate. 
It was one of those cases in the history of 
hamanity that the mind loved to dwell upon. 
At the time there was this great development of 
art, measures were taken by the leading states. 
man of the age of Pericles to delight and instruct 
the people, notably by dramatic representations, 
at which the poor as well as the rich were 
admitted free. The price of corn was kept down 
by artificial restrictions ; jurors were paid for 


menial work as possible was done by slaves, so 
that the poorer citizens had an essy time of it. 
With reference to the costly buildings that were 
then constracted, the practical question arose, 
Where did the money come from? The money 
came from several sources, the principal soarce 
being opened up ia consequence of the Persian 
War. The Athenians were successful in crush- 
ing the naval power of Persia, after which the 
battle of Earymedon was fought, which ended 
the Persian War. The protection of a number 
of Greek States on the coast of Asia Minor was 
then undertaken as a public duty, a maritime 
confederacy being formed, each member of 
which bound itself to contribute, either ia 
ships or money, a certain quota towards the 
common expenses. The result of this was that 
On the sacred island of Delos there was erected 
the great temple of Apollo, where the treasure 
of the confederacy was kept. The Athenians 
had domioant power in the confedera -y, there 
being, however, a certain equality established 
among the members. After a time the Athenians 
got stronger, while the confederacy became 
relatively weaker, and the treasare was 
placed under the control of the Athenians 
themselves, and transferred from Delos to 
Athens, these allies becoming contributors. 
The surplus money, after paying the military 
expenses, was appropriated first of all to the 
service of the Athenian gods as pleasing 
aud acceptable offerings. He mentioned this 
circumstance because it was important to know 
precisely the conditions under whickart flourished. 
They were aware that before the Persian War 
Athens was almost an unprotected city, There 
waa @ wall around the Acropolis which the Per- 
sians destroyed; but there was no fortification 
connecting the harbour of Peirsous from Athens 
itself. The first thing done was to connect the 
port by this wall, so as to make the place per- 
fectly secare ; and this being accomplished, the 
military importance of the Acropolis itself was 
considerably less, and accordingly the Athenians 
began embellishing it. It was a great rocky 
vitadel, situated on the top of square craggy 
cock, 160 ft. high, with a flat summit 1,000 ft 
tong, 500 ft. broad, and stood in the centre of 
Athens. All along the coast rose splendid 
oaildings, and the whole of the magnificent 
prospect was crowned by the Acropolis, where 
all the most glorious monuments of Athens were 





directions by many engravers, aad always with 
uniform and perfectly satisfactory resulte. The 


assembled, With regard to the architectare of 
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image on the wood of ee they did not know; but he (Mr. Newton) thought 


that they were rather of a mean and 
kind, being probably built of perishable 
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that a temple, in the age of Pericles, 
with the same amoant of precision and care as 
a ship of would be under Government in- 


an elaborate system of supervision, officers 
being appointed by the State to superin- 
tend the erection of the buildings. With 
regard to the Erechtheum, the most venerated of 
all Athenian sanctuaries, at a particular stage 
the building of it did not get on fast enough, and 
@ commission was appointed to inquire into the 
reason. All these circumstances showed how well 


ful the State was in reference toits public works, 
the Athenians prodacing buildings which were 
the admiration of the worid, being models of 
adoration and reverence. The Propylwa, alb 
built of white marble, formed the entrance to 
the Parthenon, and its rains now existed. It 
was said to be intended for the defence of the 
Acropolis, bat he thought it was now agreed 
that it was a graud vestibule for processions, 
because at the time it was erected Athens 
be considered clear from invaders. Above the 
Propyl@a stood the colossal statue of Athend 
romachos, which was a work in bronze, and 
must have been the greatest feat of casting in 
antiquity. It was by Phidias, and was between 
50 ft. and 60 ft. high. It was one of the three 
statues of Athend which were placed in the 


| Acropolis. With regard to the Erechtheum, it 


had always been a puzzle, and was, in fact, two 
or three temples in one. Before the Persian 
War there was a very ancient statue of the 
goddess Athené, and in the temple where it 
was placed there wasa live olive-tree, which wae 
an object of veneration to the Athenians, and 
was supposed to be the parent tree from which al} 
the live treesin Persia sprang. There wasacurious 
connexion between this goddess and the olive. 
tree, Athend was in some sorta goddess of light 
—ether—and Attica derived a great deal of its 
revenue from the excellent oil derived from the 
olive.trees. The lamp fed by the oil was sacred 
to her in this temple, and the wick, it was said, 
only required trimming once a year, which, if 
true, must have been a very remarkable wick. 
After the Persian War this ancient statue of 
Athend was renewed, and the young ladies of 
Athens used to bring to it embroidery work as 
offerings. With respect to the Parthenon, this 
great temple in a ruined state was still standing, 
and of its architecture there were a few samples 
in the British Museum. Parthenon meant the 
Temple of the Virgin, and in it were 
deposited the treasures of the State. As re- 
garded the art of making images of gold and 
ivory, which was known as chryso.elepbantine, 
it was extensively practised amongst the Greeks. 
Wivckelmann had calculated that about 100 
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pros: times. It would be very convenient 
for the Tarke at the present day bad they such 
a goddess to borrow from, for, depend upon it, 
the gold would be melted down to supply “the 
sinews of wa:.” In the Russian monasteries, 
large revenues were attached to them, and from 
what he (Mr. Newtov) had been told from 
friend, who had recently returned from Rassia, 
the authorities of the movasteries bad promised 
to pay over any amount to carry on this “ Holy 
War.” It was in the making of the statue of 
the Olympian Jupiter that Phidias earned his 
fame. The Theatre of Dionysius was uncovered 
by the Germans about the year 1865, and then 
it was found that the principal seate were set 
aside for the obief personages of the State,— 
marble chairs being reserved for them. Last 
year considerable excavations were made in this 
place by the Greek Archsological Society, the 
work being carried out by private subscriptions. 
With reference to the Temple of Victory, portions 
of its frieze were now in the British Maseum, 
but the great work of Phidias was the chryso- 
elephantine statae of the Olympian Jupiter, 
which had long since disappeared, they 
not having any clear idea what it was 
like, having to rely on the descriptions of 
it given by the ancients; but the Temple 
of Jupiter ia which it was placed hed recently 
been disinterred, owing to the labours of some 
Germans, who had been sent there to excavate. 
The principal colamns were there, and what was 
more important the sculptures in the two pedi- 
mente, one of which, according to Pausanias, 
was by Alcamenes, and the other by Pmonios, of 
Mende, had been in great part recovered, show- 
ing that the work had been carefully and com. 
pletely done. This same Peonios made a victory 
at Olympia. They had thus undoubted works by 
particular artiste of the age of Pericles. The 
imperfect execution of the pedimental composi- 
tions at Olympia might be illustrated by a com. 
parison of the Phygalian frieze, that of the 
Erechtheum, and the frieze of the Xanthian 
monument of Phidias himself. Where there was 
@ great gathering of the most skilful carvers in 
marble, as at Athens, and also abundant wealth, 
the execution was almost perfect; when Athens 
grew poorer, at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, the artists were not so well paid, as they 
saw by the account of the building of the Erech- 
theum, in which the actual sums paid to indi- 
vidual sculptors of groups and figures were noted. 
The inferiority of the execation was evident at 
Phygalies, but still more evident at Olympia, 
end at Xanthus, in Lycia. 

The other twoeminent ecalptors who flourished 
about this period were Myron and Praxiteles, 
the latter being celebrated for his figures of the 
athletes putting diadems round their heads. 
With respect to painting, they bad nothing to 
refer to except the vases of the period, some of 
which were in the British Museam. 

In conclasion, Mr. Newton regretted that, 
owing to pressure of business, he could not 
pursue the course of lectures, but trusted next | 
autamn he would find it convenient to resume | 
this subject. In the meantime, he hoped that 
all his hearers would study hard the valuable 
works of art to be found at the British Museum, 
for it was the repetition of the impression this 
subject gave that made ancient art valuable. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Newton before the meeting separated. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. J. J. Stevenson’s paper, the substance of 
which we gave in our last, 

Mr. BR. Phené Spiers said that if Mr. Stevenson’s 
Sis cents cpt So bo tegua,eu cho geeeuns 

n, On the princi 
de mortuis nil nisi bonwm, by pointing se 
truthfal Gothic was in ite earlier developmente. 
Gradually warming up in his subject, he showed 
how debased the later forms had become, and 
pointed out the difficulties which arose in apply. 
ing the style to modern wants, He had referred 
to the shams and reproductions of our fathers, 
and after remarking that doubtless our dislike of 


confessed to being somewhat disappointed with 
the paper, for Mr. Stevenson had many 
new arguments +o bring forward, believed 
Mr. Stevenson was about to publish a book,—an 
architectural history,—and that the paper formed 
part of the coming book. Now, althouzh of 
course it was impossible to write an altogether 
new history of architecture,—for the writer must 
base his statements on facts,—he 
Mr. Stevenson had taken as almost his sole 
guide M. Viollet-le-Duc, who had totally 

one of the most important phases of 
Gothic work,—a phase which must be dealt 
with in any history of Gothic architecture to be 
read by Englishmen, viz., fan-vaulting. He dis- 
agreed with Mr. Stevenson when he said that 
the developments of the Gothic style were similar 
in France, England, and Germany. 

Mr. H. W. Brewer did not agree with Mr. 
Spiers in saying that fan-vaulting was the origin 
of the four-centred arch. It was a remarkable 
thing that in churches which had fan-vaulting 
the windows of the clearstories were not four. 


: 


they were rather sharp than otherwise. Again, 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, was entirely 
covered with fan-vaulting, but with the excep- 
tion of the east and west windows none of the 
windows were four-centred. In Henry VIL’s 
Chapel, at Westminster, if the windows were four. 
centred at all they were very slightly so. He 
agreed with Mr. Stevenson that the four-centred 
arch arose from the desire to give es much 
light as possible to the upper part of the wall. 
In Oxfordshire, and some other of the central 


stories were quite common ; internally a sort of 
fiat segmental arch was used. There was a 
great deal to be said for Mr. Stevenson’s sugges- 
tion to call the Perpendicular style the “ Hori- 
zontal”’ style; certainly the horizontal lines were 
a distinguishing feature of the style, and they 
were often most strikingly emphasised by the 
massive equare towers, cut straight off at the 
top, as in the fine example of Lavenbam Church, 
Soffolk. Even in so thoroughly Perpendicular 
a building as King’s College Chapel, i 
where there was an enormous namber of Perpen- 
dicular lines running up to the roof, the 


carrying shields, which tended to impart to the 
interior the appearance of horizontality. He 
was glad to hear Mr. Stevenson speak so enthu- 


churches, for he (Mr. Brewer) believed Gothic 
architecture never prodaced anything more 
perfect, dignified, and grand, or more fitted for 
places of worship, than the great Perpendicular 
chaorobes such as those in Norfolk and Saffolk. 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, in reference to the 
latter part of Mr. Stevenson’s paper, said he did 
not wish to assame the position of champion of 
the eminent architects whose works bad been 
referred to, but it seemed to him that the paper 
took rather a partisan view ; it certainly tended 
towards mach that had been put forward in the 
battle of the styles. Now the true artist would 
erect a good building in any style, and he 
thought we should have reason to be proud if 
we looked back at the revivale of any period 
from the commencement of the present centary. 
Works of great merit had been produced, and he 
did not believe that the best of them would ever 
cease to call forth the admiration of our succes- 
sors. We had great reason to look back at the 
Gothic revival with pride, for buildings of the 
greatest beauty bad been produced in it, what- 
ever those who were in favour of other styles 
might think. If we were to have good buildicgs 
we most have good artists, and, ae artiste were 
few, good buildings must necessarily be few. 
Mr. H. L. Florence said Mr. Stevenson con- 
cluded bis paper by saying that Gothic architeo- 
tare in the day was the artistic expres- 
sion of an obsolete mode of constraction, but be 
(Mr. Florence) ventared to think that a style 
which had so many good qualities as had been 
pointed out by Mr. Stevenson mast of necessity, 
even at the present day, have some life left in it. 
ite faneral oration had not yet been pronounced. 
The Cinque-cento, when at its lowest, sprang 
into a fresh existence; and as Gothic contained 
many elements capable of use, it might hope for 
4 career in the fature. Cinque.cento 
had been ont of fashion for some time, bat, 
shorn of some of its most attractive qualities, it 


.| was again the fashion, even with some of the 


most glaring faults and defects of Gothic ea- 
grafted on to it. 





Mr. Stevenson, in replying on the discussion, 


dicularity of the effect was broken up by angels | priv 


siastically in favour of the Perpendicular | a 
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ministering 

entirely modern. They 
most successful in their works where 
depended on simplicity and grandeur of 
ratber than on applied ornament. At one ti 
he (Mr. Stevenson) was as great an enthusiast as 
any one for Gothic; bat more mature study had 
convinced him that it was not suited to domestic 
requirements, inasmuch as to be real it must have 
vaulting. Modern Gothic churshes which were 
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the majority 
Gothic was as insipid as the play of “ Hamlet” 
with the part of the Prince of Denmark omitted. 








MORE ABOUT “ DAMP.” 


Siz,—A year since (December 9th, 1876), you 
inted some observations of mine 
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“drives through” it, and rans down the inside in 
streams, as I have seen it run gore 
9 in. thick, 
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must be some defect in workmanship that re- | manding the corridors, ten separate dormitories, 


“ such 
_ Walls are the worst, as the wet which has pene. | parallel dormitories for twenty-nine boys each, 
A — into the hollow space is by them prevented | both commanded from the superintendent’s bed- 


5 Selah ely wil. bo Sian in tatier phenbing, On the second story are situated the sick wards, 

as a| with nurses’ rooms and bath-rooms, &., isolated 

: : t generally done | from the rooms below. The site provides also 

without sufficient experience of all the ways in for play-grounds and kitchen-garden space. The 

Lal rate in cases of unusual | whole building is thoroughly warmed upon Har. 

exposure to driving rain. A hollow wall will | low’s system. and ven by Messrs. Potts & 

tend to keep a house warm, but unless the roofs Co., the contractors being Messrs. Boardman 
ve 


arrangements of gutters and parapets, they re- | approaching completion. 

quire, even more than solid walls, the protection In conclusion, Mr. Reade expressed a fervent 
of overhanging eaves and projecting gables ; and | hope that the scheme would prove a success, as 
chimneys of ail houses require greater care in| it was undoubtedly conceived in a spirit of 


P.8. The railway arch complained of by 


of your correspondents may be rere pour tn. Syud perdi 


seeing that thecovering of asphalte and concrete 
beneath the permanent way is sound, and then 
by using a stove, such as Galton’s or Musgrave’s, 
which supplies warm air to the room. The case 
of damp attributed to “sea salt” in the bricks 
seems due to deficient warmth in the rooms, 
peg of these stoves in the house would 
cure, coarse porous plaster would have been 
better than Parian for the walls. 








A TRUANT-.SCHOOL. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth meeting of the present session was 
held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, 
on the evening of the 12th of December, the 
president, Mr. J. M. Hay, in the chair. 

A discussion took place with regard to the 
Council having issued their report on the Model 
Bye-laws of the Local Government Board to the 


central portion being carried higher. 
Ge tho around her in cash pote apes mn 


_ . Perhaps the case of one who has gone to the| parlour. A staircase affords communication 
| expense of hollow walls, and who has yet failed | between the three floors in the central block. 
3 first is especially hard. For the | The dining-room and school, with lavatories, are 
E the year or more all has gone well, but about |in wings forming one-story annexes. The 

: wet . 
i best | central one-story annexe, and can be used alter- 
e is wet, black, and | nately by each section, At the south end of the 
may eS ee re acne 

able 


will| bath and small bath heated by the 
mey 
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taskmaster’s room, with an inspection bay com. 






kitchen and other offices, and superintendent’s 























Many 
cookery is to be learnt from a book or these 
demonstrations ; but, as with other arts, it is only 
that a learner can become 






, wash-house, and drying-rooms, form a 







schools from Walton-lane. mi Oo 

tchen 
boiler, are in the main block in each section. 
On the first floors in each section are two 








ledge we can bring to bear on the simplest thing 
the more efficiently it will be done, and with the 
certainty of success. In the soullery the pupils 
are taught to clean all the utensils, and in 
nothing is perfect cleanliness so essential as in 
sooking. It is to be hoped that practical cookery 
lessons will be adopted in all schools, 

schools especially, as it is through 
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Christian charity for the reclamation of those 
unfortunates who, without discipline and control 
— from vice to vice go backwards to 
tion. 
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A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. | it, and we heartily wish it the success that it 
Reade for his paper, the meeting came to a close. deserves. The committee of the school have, at 
the same time, their duties, and must act up to 





















THE STUDY OF COOKERY. 


Our notice of a recently-published Handbook 
of Cookery has led to some inquiries, which we 
briefly answer. The notes will probably not be 
deemed inappropriate by any of our readers at 
this season of the year, especially dedicated by 
Englishmen to feasting. 

The National Training School of Cookery at 
South Kensington is the outcome of the Exhi- 
bition of industries and products in connexion 
with food at the International Exhibition of 
1874, when Mr. Backmaster was engaged to give 
lectures on cookery, with practical demonstra. 
tions by a staff of cooks. The lectures were 
very popular, and the next year a committee 
was formed and the school started, the commis- 
sioners lending them the iron building where 
the lectures had been held. The chief object of 
the school is the training of teachers to give 
instruction in cookery. Many schools are now in 
communication with the training school. Some of 
them are permanent; some only for a time ; and 
much good has already resulted from the spread 
of a knowledge of good and economical cookery, | structure. 
We are glad to learn that ladies are shortly to be 
sent to teach it in America (by the Edinbargh 
School). We are giad to hear too, that the time 
to qualify a lady to become an instructress is 
extended from three to five months, and the fee 
raised to 201. She then obtainsa diploma. We 
strongly recommend young women, if they have 
the time at their disposal, to go through the 
course of training at the school, for both good 
health and good temper are dependent on well. 
cooked food; and “‘where is the man that can 
live without dining?” Cookery is an art, with. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, PATSHULL, 
NEAR WOLVERHAMPTON, 
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and if ladies were more competent to instract | rises the dome upon an appropriate base; this 
the former in their duties the comfort of home. | is covered with lead and crowned with a per- 
life would be much increased. forated cupola terminal, and gilded ball and vane 
The Edin School of Cookery has been | surmounting the whole. The flag of the vane is 
nested to send ladies to teach in America, | the same that stood at the apex of the former 
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The entire height of the tower to the top of 
the vane is 86 ft.; the old tower to the same point 
avas 71 ft. 

The builder’s work has been executed by Mr. 
Benjamin Graham, of Huddersfield, who has 
-obtained the stone required — work from 
the qoarry in Patshull High Park. 

= organ is now being bailt for this church by 
Messrs. Walker & Sons, of London, and will 
shortly be placed therein. : 

The whole of the works have been carried out 
from the designs and under the supervision of 
Mr. Wm. C. Banks, architect, of Gracechurch- 
street, London. 





THE PROSPECTS OF ENGINEERS. 
LIVERPOOL ENGIEEERING SOCIETY. 


Tus society held ite last meeting of the year 
in the Rooms of the Royal Institution, on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 19:h inst. Mr. Graham 
Smith, A.I.C.E., delivered a valedictory address 
on the “ Status and Prospects of Engineers.” 
He said the scientific progress of the profession 
has been gradual] and ceaseless, yet the ancients 
executed works of greater magnitude than those 
undertaken at the present day, and among other 
works, instanced Lake Moerio, an {irrigation 
reservoir, 150 square miles in extent, and the 
pyramids of Gizeb, constructed 5,000 years back, 
likewise the causeways seen by Herodotus. He 
reminded his hearers that Tubal Cain was a 
worker in metals, and, with a view of showing 
the ancient lineage of the profession, said that 
‘George Smith had ascertained by a tablet that 
the title, ‘ master of works,” existed in Assyria 
700 B.C., and that the remains of works are to 
be found in Egypt, India, China, and all over 
the world, clearly denoting that the ancients 
possessed men answering to the description, and 
filling the position which the engineer of the 
present day occupies. Among the ancient titles 
there were those of the “ Lord of Canals” and 
the “ Establisher of Irrigation Worke.” At the 
present time the British Government does not 
recognise the leaders of the profession, and does 
not see fit to give them a fair field and no 
favour for the employment of their abilities iv 
a country like India. As regards the prospects 
of the profession, the lecturer said the remane- 
ration while in the rank and file of the profession 
only amounted to a few guineas a week, and 
tbat a man was not likely to make more than 
‘7001. or 8001. per aunum during any portion of 
his career if content to work under others. 
There were many appointments exceeding 1,0001., 
and a few even reaching 5,0001. per annum. 
Although the works of the ancienta were vast, 
they by no means exhibited skill equal to that 
existing at the present day,—the works of the Suez 
Canal and Mont Cenis Tunnel, for example, where 
Nature's barriers to national intercommunica. 
tion had been removed by the skill of men 
now living. The blowing up of the mass of 
rocks in the “ Hell Gate,” the deepening of the 
Mississippi mouth ; the construction of the East 
River Bridge, New York ; and, lastly, in our own 
country, the Metropolitan Railway, are all in- 
etanoes of the scientific progress of our profes. 
sion, and will long remain as monuments to 
immortalise sach names as Lesseps, Sommeiller, 
Grattoni, Eads, and Fowler. In conclusion, he 
thanked the members for the kind assistance 
and co-operation they had at all times afforded 
him in his endeavours to advance the interests | 
of the Society, and remarked he was about to 
face the difficulties in the way of establishing a 
private practice already alladed to, and looked 

forward to the time when this Society would 
‘become one of the standing institutions of the 
West of England. He hoped that each member 
would do all that in him lay to achieve this 
result, ever bearing in mind,— 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Whicb, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 








The Iron Trade.— Belgian iron, for girders 
and supports is, says the Sheffield Telegraph, 
being delivered in Sheffield at 101. per ton, 
whereas hag pes of Eoglish iron for the same 
purpose is 181. per ton. The same believes 
the Midland Railway Company 6. about to 
carry on the manafactare of rails on their own 
‘account, and that they have become the pur- 
chasers of Messrs. Thorneyoroft & Co.’s rolling 
works at Wolverhampton, at a sum of 45,0001., 
% very great bargain. It is said that 20 per cent. 
a the purchase-money has already been 


NEW PUBLIC HALL AND MARKET 
HOUSE, BUILTH. 


New buildings, intended to supply the want 
of proper market accommodation in Builth, have 
lately been erected by a limited liability com- 
pany. The site chosen was at the town end of 


proposed, it was decided to erect a public hall, 
with shops, offices, &c. The pecaliar formation 
of the site, which is on sidling ground, sloping 
towards the Wye, led to some ingenuity in 
the arrangement of the plans. The basement 
story, which is on the high-water level, is ap- 
proached from the front street, through an arch- 
way, by a broad flight of steps, on the right and 
left of which are a fishmonger’s and a butcher's 
shop, whence you cook og ye Algae 
honee, which is 63 ft. wide, witha 
triple span roof vite of iron and glass. 
The market is lighted and ventilated, and has a 
side entrance for the supply of goods by tracks, 
&c. Around this sr aati ” — Py 
pact and conveniently- up 8, 
adapted for ry, bacon and cheese 
factors, china and small.ware vendors. The 
market-house is lighted by gas with star-lights. 
The remaining portion of this baeement atory is 
occupied by store cellars and the usual con- 
veniences, the whole of which are let out to 
separate tenants. The ground-floor story con. 
sists of four shops on the principal front, with 
plats-glass windows, and a small sitting-room in 
the rear of each; whilst on the Station.road 
front is a wine-merchant’s office and ehoemaker’s 
and onatfitter’s shops, of special adaptation. At 
the left angle, being the intersection of the prin- 
cipal street and the Station-road, is a massive 
entrance, with double doors, which lead to a 
spacious, broad staircase, continued up to the 
large public bali over the whole. On the firat- 
floor level, and on the opposite end, is a private 
entrance and staircase, with ante-rooms and all 
the requisite conveniences for the comfort of 
performers, speakers, &c. On the floor-level is 
the large public hall, 70 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
with ante or cloak room on the landing at the 
entrance end, and a spacious elevated platform 
or orchestra at the opposite end, to which are 
attached two small retiring-rooms. Over the 
entrance end is a spacious gallery. Accommo- 
dation is afforded for 400 persons on the floor. 
level and 100 in the gallery, making a total of 
500. This hall is 28 ft. high, and has a wagon. 
shaped roof, with curved rib principals. The 
general construction is bold and massive, the 
facade being execated in local stone masonry, 
with freestone dressings. The roofs are covered 
with Broseley tiles. At the apex, and in the 
centre of the whole, is a clock-tower. The 
works were commenced in October last year, 
and have been carried out by the contractors, 
Messrs. D. J. & D. Davies, of Cardiff, builders, at 
a cost of less than 3,5001., from the designs 
and under the direction of Messrs. Haddon, 
Brothers, Hereford, architects, whose designs 
were selected in competition. 








THE CAPITAL OF THE METROPOLITAN 
WATER COMPANIES, 


Taz Parliamentary powers for which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have resolved to 
apply for compulsorily purchasing the several 
water companies invest the capital of the 
various companies with a special amount of 
interest atthe present moment. The e 
capital which the companies are authorised to 
raise under their t powers amonnts to 
12,935,9601., of which 11,518,9751. are already paid 
up. The New River Company stands at the 
head of the list as regards the amount of capital 
which it has to raise. This amount is 
2,792,2001., and the New River differs from the 
rest of the companies, as the whole of this sum 
bas now been paid up, whereas as regards the 
seven other companies, considerable calls have 
yet to be made. The next in order to the New 
River as to the amount of authorised capital, is 
the East London Company, whose total capital 
is 2,020,0001., of which 1,875,5601. are paid up. 
Then follows the Southwark and Vaurhall, 
authorised capital 2,000,0001., paid up 1,789,480. ; 
next comes the Lambeth Company, authorised 
capital 1,498,0001., paid up 1,256,7961.; the 
Grand Junction Company, authorised capital 
1,250,0001., paid up 1,210,1151.; the Chelsea 
Company, authorised 1,268,7501., paid 
up 1,054,3001,; the West Middlesex Company, 





authorised capital 1,355,0661., paid up 933,183i., ; 


the bridge, and in addition to the market-hall capi 





and lastly the Kent authorised 
750,004, paid vp 007,34, Ti will thas bem 


amount of capital yet remain, 
to be the seven companies 
pecbghend ar otny ls Ars 1,416,985!. Up na 


time the West Middlesex has 
Mir ald ep chiar vie aelias ofa cone 
tel, whilet on the other hand the whole of 
the Grand Janction Oompany’s authorised 


companies an average of from fifteen to twenty 
por cont. of capital haa yes te'We called ep, 








RAILWAY ITEMS. 


will be ht into Dundee by the opening of 
the Tay Bridge. The Tay Bridge Station, which 
is situated on the easternmost part of the 


in le 


ngth, 30 ft. in height, bave a ani 
width of 27 ft. On the ground-floor at the 
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class passengers. A gentlemen’s 
ing-room is then , and to the 
are waitirg-rooms for fi 

with lavatory 


Li 


and third-ciass lady passengers, 
intervening, each of the three waiting-rooms 


Over the left-loggage rooms is a spacious dinin 
room, The main entrance to the station, which 
is a from South Union-street by s new 
street 40 ft. in width, is 40 ft. wide, and the rool 
is about 12 ft. in height. In the etation buildings, 
at the north ea in 
hydraalio lifts, capable of raising five 
Sos seul over ths and rails consists of 
iron framework and glass, which, with the roof 
of the 
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part of the Erewash Valley, 
be line of the Erewash Valley Railway of 
Midland Company. Two lines of permanent 
have been laid down for a considerable dis. 
in the direction of Answorth Janction, 
is in the ee atile 


. -rooms 
are on the opposite side of the line, across which 
8 bridge has been erected 


= 








THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
ON HOUSE-FITTINGS. 


At the Lambeth County-court last week, Mr 
Goodwin brought an action against Mr. Lucas 
pay pny ty er the value 
gas- fittings general house fixtures. The 
aaa stated that 
belonging to the defendant. 

the house he left behind 








BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


COULSON AND ANOTHER v. LB SOCIETE ANONYME 
DE CONSTRUCTION ET DES ATELIERS, &C, 


recover 
reference to a large number of iron girders which 


had undertaken to manufacture for the | Pod 


plaintiffs, in accordance with a fixed measurement 
and ifications as to depth, &c., bat which, 
when delivered, were found to be short of the 
reqaired measurement, for an extensive building, 
and therefore useless for the object. 

The case occupied a considerable portion of the day, 
“The Lord Chiat Tustion said the SOON omnes 

on 

Sutihe balding for Whieh the Spectieations were given, 
bat for any other building, 

im. 

. Wi C., asked f tion, 

Tho Lard Ghiel Justice Yes; and’ the speediest that 

cap . 








AMBER ORNAMENTS AND FIGURES. 


Ta be readily made by dissolving 
Pi sieag Sige. Br Ra, ae consistence, 


allowing the chloroform to evaporate. 

The medical properties of amber deserve to 
be more known. If one or two 
beads be strung on @ silk cord (or twine) and 
worp round the neck, “next the skin,” :t heats the 
body, procures a gentle » cures 
rheumatism, palsy, paralysis, tic cramp, 
and debility, and helps the walking powers when 
lost. James Bruce. 


*,* Has our correspondent proved all this? | 


WITHHOLDING THE FUNDS OF A TRADE 
UNION. 


THE OPERATIVE BRICKLAYERS’ SOCIETY, 


At the Lambeth Police-court, on the 8th inst., 
Alfred Sorrell, treasurer of. the Shoreditch 
branch of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
whose offices are at 5, Hatfield-street, Black- 


friars-road, a daly registered society under the 
Trade Unions Act of 1871, was summoned before 
Mr. Benson, by Edwin Coulson, general secretary, 
for withholding the sum of tak aac aceenen 
of the society. 

Mr. Coulson said that defendant had been treasurer of 
a Reeome: Seaneh pie name pane, and it ae his daty, 

22ad rule of the society, to pay all moneys 
vod from hie broseh to the baskicg stewards. 
Witness received information that ing was wrong 
with his and ial auditors were appointed to 
eo © it was found that he withheld 

Ol. 4s. The matter was before the executive 
council, and the defendant and when asked for 
the money he said he had not got it, and he was given a 
week to payit. He, however, not accounted for it, 
hence the present —_ 

In cross-examination by Mr. Washington, witness said 
that the defendant's lodge had given him twelve months 
to pay it, but they had not the power to do so, as the 
money to the whole society. 

Mr. W: on behalf of the defendant, said he 
was to say that he had been robbed of the 

and 4/, in addition, He had the money to 
Mrs, , & widow of one of the members, and deposited 
it with other money in # box in his bedroom, and one da: 
when they were absent some thief entered the house and 


H 


Joseph Derry, secretary of the Shoreditch Branch, was 
called Mr. Washingtos, and said that the defendant 
told the these ci a re- 


circumstances, and they 
solution giving him twelve months to pay the 101. 4s. 
Mr. Benson told the defendant that he was liable to a 
penalty of 20/., but as the society wished to deal mer- 
cifally with him, he should merely order him to pay the 
102, 4s. and 2s, costs, and in default of distress he would 
be imprisoned for six weeks. 








ABERYSTWITH. 


Pustic bathe, upon a large scale, are about to 
be established at this popular seaside resort. 
The buildings will comprise a gentiemen’s swim- 
ming-bath, with open-timbered roof, and a 
gallery round, so as to render the hall snitable 
for aquatic contests and public entertainments ; 
also a similar bath for ladies, and a number of 
vate baths. Tarkish baths will also be pro- 


The scheme has been promoted by the towns- 
people, with a view to supplying a long-felt 
public want, and in order to render A i 
@ winter resort for visitors and: invalids. The 
works are to be commenced in January next. 
The architects are Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Ald- 
winckle, of London. 








DRAWING COPIES. 


S1z,—You have no doubt noticed with pleasure 
the groat improvement receatly made in all 
educational class-books and school appliances. 
Publishers finding an enormous and increasing 
demand, employ first-rate literary and artistic 
ability, carefully supervise and arrange, and thus 
uce class-books which are a national credit. 
This excellence is seen nearly everywhere but in 
the Drawing Copies. There it is conspicuous by 
its absence. In common with most other teachers 
of drawing, I have been inundated lately with 
° copies” of drawing - books for 
children, and I think I shall be supported by 
nearly all the profession when I say that most 
of them are simply vile. They are said to be 
designed (!) by men whose names are wholly 
an consist mostly of unmeaning 
fragments jcut out of South i and 
other books of “examples,” and stack together 
without any regard to common-sense or con- 
gruity, much less beauty. It is impossible to 
describe the poverty and absurdity of these 
things. I send you a few specimens. In one 
you will see a piece of flat ornament stuck on to 
the round body of a vase, and both badly copied 
from former opug a pager Saree 
Kensington not help m in this matter, 
for, so far as I know, the list of “Examples 
suitable for an Elementary School,” has not been 


large | altered for ten or fifteen 


years. 
ee oe oe hag ee 
examples are largely used; wing now 
onete in most of our elementary schools, and 
these things are continaally being copied 
thousands of children. If nobody cares 
will continue to go on, but if you give the 





powerful aid of your criticism, the educational 








be induced to pay as much atten- 
tion to their “ Copies” as they do to 
other class-| .0ks, and by having them carefully 
supervised by some competent persons, they may 
produce something more worthy of themselves 
and of the times. oO. M. 


pablishers may 








SHAMS AGAIN. 
Smr,—It is really surprising that public men 
should still deem themselves qualified to discuss, 
-hand, questions i 


all round,—from every point of view. Public 
men would not presume to invade the i 

of the duly-qualified teacher in any pro- 
fession, nor do I believe they would make the 
fine arts an exception Ged et nt if they 
could only be brought to the mischief 
they are unwittingly doing by promulgating 
erroneous views. 

Art is in thrall in this country entirely from 
want of bh teaching,—of a 
right intellectual leading. And there will be 
no progress till the principles of art have a 
sounder and clearer exposition than they have 
at present. 

Now, sir, I find that Mr. Secretary Cross, in 
his address to the students of the Metropolitan 
Drawing Classes, ran head-on to that dangerous 
trath in the sea of art discussion. Mr. Cross 
became a total wreck in his art-teaching on the 
evil of outward seemings, or “shams,” — 
stuccoed bricks, and upon Ss y> 
sir, painting itself would fall under anathema 
of “shams,” for what is it but paint upon canvas 
shamming life? What is acting, bat either 
Mr. Kemble shamming Brutus, or Mr. Kean 
Richard the Third? What is the homan form 
bat a sham of skin over revolting muscle and 
bone ? or, what the outward face of nature buta 
superficial screen over unsightly clay? Beauty 
and art are but outward shows, at their best, of 
an inward and spivitual grace, and, therefore, 
more valuable as symbols of intellectual power 
than the material itself, whatever that may be, 
even iteelf. The true teaching is that the 
beautifal should be admired in this symbolical 
aspect in whatever material it may be presented, 
and for the humble it must needs be presented 
in something less costly than gold, silver, marble, 


th | and real woods, The skill exhibited in a really 


clever piece of graining is only something less 
than that exhibited ina picture ; itis a difference 
in degree, and not of kind; they are both sur- 
face shows and shams. The execution seat 
iece of graining requires much more 
tho andes Seusuapeliatehess ofa dealplesnet eel. 
Believe me, Mr. Editor, it will be well for the 
fine arts, and well for truth, when people shall 
prefer a piece of gilt pinchbeck because it is 
beautiful to either gold or jewels. 
W. Cave THomas. 








WIDCOMBE BRIDGE. 


S1e,—Oar attention has been called to a 
in your impression of the 24th ult., 

having reference to the above bridge at Bath. 
The timber structure which your correspondent 
has taken for a wooden bridge is simply staging 
for the erection of an iron foot-bridge, which we 
are now constracting, and which we hope to have 
ready for traffic by the middle of January next. 
It is 96 ft. span and 7 ft. 2 in. clear width 
between the flanges, the main gi being 8 ft. 
deep. They are of the lattice kind, with vertical 
wanetia stiffeners spaced 5 ft. apart. The 
footway, which will be of 3 in. planking, is 


carried in bearers, which are con- 
nected to the vertical stiffeners about the neutral 
axis of the , thus giving a height of parapet 
of about 4 Sach is a brief d of the 


bridge, and which we trust you insert in 


your next impreasion. 


Westwoop, Barium, & Co. 








Sale of New River Shares.—At the Auction 
Mart, on the 13th inst., Messrs Edwin & 
Bousfield held a sale of one-fifth part of a 
share, and eighteen 1001. new shares, fully 
The attendance of buyers was large, and 
com brisk, the prices received being 
the rate of 96,2001. for the king’s share, 


pia® 


Be 





$101, 11s. 1d. each for the new shares. 
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“THE DRAWING-ROOM.” 
—Wi it me for = few words in 
aa poset ah ee revie' sm enough from your 
standpoint, —of my little book, ‘‘ The Drawing-room ” ? 
My plea to be permitted a reply is founded on ——— 
wacy Fase You attribute to me the use of e 
words, “ wholesome china” ; whereas I say ys 
in reference to fireplaces; and the previous context shows 
that I allude to tLe ,iazed tiles, which allow of the hearth 
being washed ; hence wholesome. 
Again, my #ssertion that a material should not pretend 
be that which it is not, is given as e general principle 
exceptions, these being intended to meet the very 
ing you quote against me. ‘ ; 
too seriously about trifles I 
moa aren tat ifa ne effect is to be 


by remarki 
_s Sejer mast — = = the 
eathority of Michelan inst disdain for trifles. 

I pave Hanoy eo pede yin defence of the school 
which I believe can be found than in the obvious 

with the help of — it has subdued the 

wulgari' the recent in decorative art, 
~ Age yee Lucy OngiysMITE. 


Heri 








UNOBSTRUCTIVE BEDDING. 


§S1z,—Much having been done to improve the “ 


dwellings of the working classes, more especially 
in their economical construction and arrange- 
ment, I would suggest an improvement in the 
farnishing which would add largely to the com- 
fort of thousands. ; ‘ 

I strongly advocate, from « sanitary point of 
view, the use of hammocks, for at least the whole 
ef the younger members of the household, in 
place of the cumbersome bedsteads, mattresses, 
4c., and I think that were the landlords to 
supply the necessary attachments as fixtures, 
hammocks would come largely into use, were it 
only from their comfort. 

The requisite fixings for each hammock are 
simply two rings firmly fixed to the walls on 
opposite sides of the room, if a small one ; bat if 
the room be over, say, 9 ft. wide, ore or both 
may be a flush ring in the floor; this latter plan 
necessitates a pair of light legs to support the 
hammock, which requires no skill in fixing, and 
msy be accomplished in two minutes. 

Daring the day the whole of the hammocks 
would be struck, and thus leave the room clear 
as a sitting-room, without any appearance of its 
being used as a dormitory at night. 

Workmen, also, going out to work would find 
it much to their advautage to take their ham- 
mock and blanket with them, rather than, under 
the present system, have to pat up with the 
roughest and not the cleanest accommodation. 

The cost of a full-sized hammock, with a 


blanke ht not to exceed 10s. 
niin ML. M. EB. 








“WORM-EATEN CARVINGS.” 


ir “8S. F. C.” will carefully observe the beech 
i in the months of Jaly and August he 


carvings 
will probably find the enemy in the form of 


emall brown beetles on the surface. I have 
watched them coming ont of the minute holes 
in so-called “ worm-eaten” furniture and floors 
and swept them up in a dast-pan. 

In an old house where they literally swarmed, 
by keeping vigilant watch for two or three 
eummers I could not collect a dozen where 
formerly I got hundreds; and I cannot bat 
think that the only effectual way of getting rid 
of the pest is to seize the opportunity which 
ps Iga every season of “ catching-’em-alive, 

" J. H. 8. 





Siz,—In reply to your correspondent, “8. F. 
&.," I believe the only remedy to stop ravages 
of worm in wood is turpentine. Let delicate 
#arvings be saturated, no harm is done, and any 
living worm ia destroyed. For this purpose I 
have used large quantities of turpentine. 

K. K, 








RUNAWAY HORSES. 


Sin,—I read in the Builder of the 8th inst. the 
fatal accident to Mr. Lowe by ranaway horses. 
There have been of many these accidents of late. 
I witnessed one where horse, cab, and lamp-post 
were smashed. Al! wheels could be scotched 
and skidded the moment the driver left or was 
thrown off his seat; or, if he retained the reins, 
he would have to rise from his seat, and in. 
stantly the wheels would be locked. I have 
noticed some fine wide openings without guard. 
poste, apparently left thus till some frightful 
accident occurs: two on Westminster Bridge ; 
several with a decline from the Strand termi. 
nate with steps on to the Victoria Embank. 
ment ; there is also a short cut into St. James’s 






















Park down the Duke of York steps. Blackfriars 
is the only bridge with lamp-posts on the foot- 
way to protect pedestrians from being crushed. 
We only want a Bishop or a Prime Minister 
knocked down, then there would be a com- 
mittee of inquiry. R. T. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
Manchester.—The Manchester master builders 
held the annual meeting of their association on 
the 14th inst. The number of non-union joiners 
employed in that city and neighbourhood was 


tion of affairs with regard to the strike, now i 
ite twentieth week. The chair was 
Mr. H. Broadharst, who said (we quote 


sion with Mr. Stanley Bird, and spoke 
introduction of foreign labour, &., but 
sorry to say that the impression left on h 
by this conversation was that there was 
sible solution of the question but to continue the 


if 
F 


iHel 


suggest the closing of the dispute until they were 
eee eee 

suggestions as they wou worthy of accept- 
ance. A trying time was coming, and he urged 


served. Let them 


continue in the course which the committee were 
pursuing, and having agreed to this the meeting 
took up the consideration of details. 

American masons arrived from New York on 
12th inst, by the steamer Anglia. The rapid 
— in the supply of masons from both 
and foreign sources is so that 
master-builders have ci’ the ange A 
employ. The supply from 

80 satisfactory that in the case of im 
contracts several of the 


rel 


4 


i 


and having been convicted before a magistrate, 
was discharged in consequence. A deputation from 
the Quarrymen’s Union wished for an expanation. 
This, Mr. Roberts, the lessee of the quarry, 
refused to give, not recognising the right of the 
Union to interfere in the management of the 
quarry. He also threatened to 
workmen who had ceased working if they did 
not return in a given time. Considerable ex. 
citement prevailed, and the cessation of works 
became general. On the following day, how. 


ever, the men asked leave to return to work, | Act. 


which was refused. 








Technical Education. — The Executive 
Committee of the Livery Companies of London, 
formed to promote the establishment of a Tech- 
nical University, met last week to consider the 
reports which had been drawn up for their 
guidance. At the last meeting of the committee 
it had been determined to procure reports from 
qualified persons as to the best means of utilising 
the funds available in the promotion of technica) 
education. These reports were taken into con- 
sideration by the committee, and it was decided 
to meet agsin for their further discussion. 
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IMPORTANT CASE UNDER | 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING Aor, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
Prorgssor Epwarp M. Barry, R.A., is about 


: to commence his course of lectures. The follow- 
" iog is the programme : — Thursday, Jan. Me 


Position of Modern Architects in 


' Architectural Restoration; Feb. 7, Early Mili. 
| tary Architecture; Feb. 14, Fifteenth-century 
_ Architectare ; Feb. 21, Transitional or Elizabe- 


+ than Architecture; Feb. 28, Italian Renais- 
 Sance; and March 7, Eoglish Renaissance. 


ti tay LE eh ERR 


WGA RRA ON iis 
ORB nos 


ch 


wa ciiieas By nan Sate 


_ idea of your corres te is 
: hi 


We are glad to say that the authorities of the 


Royal Academy are willing to admit students of 
_ thoer societies, or from private offices, to attend 
” the lectures as far as space may permit. Appli. 
- ations for tickets by such persons, cr by others 
interested in the subject, are to be 
_ Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
_ Barlington House, or at 21, Abingdon-street. 


ie to the 








ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS’ AND 


_ DRAUGHTSMEN’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Siz,—In « presidential address, delivered by 


> me t the Avehitocteral Association five years 
— 980, e opportanity of advocating the 

: formation of a@ society simni'er to that suggested 
_ by your correspondent ‘“Bienfaisance.” The 


matter was not taken up at the time, bat if the 
neral amongst 
’ assistante and clerks, I shall be happy 

an 


# to do anything in my power to promote such 


rine 
.. Witha to put the matter in a tangible 
form, Taball be glad to receive the names of those 
interested in the movement addressed to me at 
the rooms of the Architectural Association, 
9, Condait-street, W., and if there is sufficient 
response I will endeavour to arrange for a meet- 
ing at an early period to discuss the subject. 
J. Doverass Matuews, 








MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS. 


S1z,—So much has already been written upon 
this subject, both by yourself and your corre. 
spondente, that it has become stale and un- 
palatable, and conscquently fails to excite that 
intevest amongst the members of the architec- 
tural profession which it imperatively calls for, 
seeing that it has already become the medium 
which will tend in the immediate future, if it 
has not already done so, to rob them of their 
dignity, and render them little short of ridiculous 
in the eyes of the British public. 

There will be little cause for wonder if archi- 
tects come into disrepute after we have had a 
few more disclosures similar to that made in the 
Builder of December 8th, in connexion with the 
Maidenhead Hospital Competition. Here we have 


anexample of lamentable degeneracy, and a sad | control. 


lack of esprit de corps. It is a sorry sight,—a 
most pitifal spectacle,—to see the members of a 
ed profession so frequently made the mere 
tools and playthings of nameless and, in the 
majority of cases, illiterate tradesmen. 

Cannot architects adopt some method of pro- 
cedure that shall render competition honourable 
and a thing to be desired rather than other- 
wise? The gratuitous system at present in 
vogue must be diecarded, and a fair and pro. 

remuneration paid to each com- 
petitor. 

Architects have but to refuse to compete 
unless called upon to do go, and even then only 
wher their expenses are guaranteed. 

Instead of issuing an alluring and fascinating 
advertisement, local boards, governing bodies, 
and committees should select a number of 
architects and request them to compete, and 
allow each competitor reasonable compensation 
for the outlay of time, money, and experience’ 
required of them. je 

Architects have the solation of this problem 
in their own hands, and have bot to refuse, as 
a body, to compete under any other condition 
when the disgracefcl proceedings at present 
invariably connected with competitions would 
cease to be regarded as matters of every-day 
Ocsurrence. 

As already pointed out in the Builder, excep- 
tion to the above regulations might be made in 
the case of strictly national works. 

The baneful results of competition as at present 
carried out have been frequently pointed out in 
your journal, aud I fear that nothing sstisfactory 
will result from the constant ‘revival of old 


_ grievances until a few architects form them. 


THE BUILDER. 


discountenancing the usual method of competi- 
tion. What cannot be done by compulsion 
within the walls of the Institute may be accom- 
plished by moral suasion from withont. 

J. G. B. 
















































































NEW TOWN HALL, BARROW.IN. 
FURNESS. 


At a meeting of the New Town Hall Com” 
mittee, held in the Municipal offices, Barrow-in* 
Farness, on the 15th of December, 1877, Mr. A. 
Waterhouse’s report on the designs submitted 
was read, in which he stated that he had come | (ite 
to the conclusion that the first place in the 
competition should be awarded to “Ima” 
(1501.) ; second place to “ Fortis” (1001.) ; third | Perhs 
place to “ Rathaus” (50/.). 

The report baving been adopted, the com- 
mittee proceeded to open the various letters 
containing the names and addresses of the 
authors of the designs, by which it appeared that 
the architect for the designs “Ima” had 
omitted to inclose his card; “Fortis” was Your 
Mr. T. E. loatt, 26, Bloomsbury - square. |”. - 
“ Rathaue,” Mr. H. Perkins and Mr. G. B. Balmer, | bie freehold property, and that he can dispose of 


Park.row, Leeds. 








THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


S1z,—A great deal bas been written lately in 
reference to the masons’ strike. Another con- 
tribator ap last week in the Builder 
himself a “ Bailding Artisan,” who has 
gone into many questions that he evidently | 
knows little about, and has dealt very liberally 
in assertions in reference to the officials con- 
nected with the strike, which have no foundation 
apart from his imaginative brain. If the priv- 
ciple of free trade, as explained by a “ Bailding 


Artisan,” is simply to compel workmen to accept | had been brought to bear upon them. 

just as much or little as it may be the pleasure H. Nisser, 

of the employers to pay him,—to sty the least of Corresponding Secretary, Central 
Strike Committee. 


it, it is a rather one-sided goience. It must be 
patent to every impartial mind that without 
organisation a workman who exists only upon 
the product of his labour is by force of 
circumstances entirely in the hands of the 
capitalists, and we know from experience| Shoreditch.—On the 18th ult., special services 
that employers are too willing to avail | were held in Shoreditch Church, following the 
tiemselves of any weakness on the part of | repair and cleansing of it. The edifice is one of 
the men; but should they combine to place 
themselves in a position somewhat approximate | ago, known as Queen Anne’s churches, and had 
in power to that of the employers, the attention | Hawksmoor for ite architect. 

Prestbwry.—It has been resolved to restore 


of the public is at once drawn to the tyranny of ‘ 
trade unions, as though the organisation was | Prestbary parish chareh, under the direction of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


something apart from the members. It does not 
Perry Barr,—Christ Charcb,* Perry Barr, 


seem to occur to the miad of your correspondent 
that a trade union is a combination of men, | Birmingham, was opened on the 15th alt., after 
improvement and en t to the extent of 


formed by themselves, governed by themselves, 
through officers over whom they have unlimited | 300 sittings. The sohool-rooms have also been 
enlarged, and the improvements, which have 


been carried out by Messrs. Rowley & Lynex 
from a design by Mr. Chatwin, architect, have 
entailed an expenditure of about 5001. 

Knighton.—The Parish Church of St. Edward, 
Knighton, near Ludlow, was re-opened on the 
16th ult. by the Bishop of Hereford. The work 
of restoration commenced in the month cf April, 
1876, the architect being Mr. Pountney Smith, 
and the builder Mr. Williams. The cost has been 
2,4141, 3s. 2d., in addition to 3181, 14s. for the 
tower and chapel. 

Oakamoor.—Oakamoor Charch, near Uttoxeter, 
was re-opened on the 10th ult., after restoration. 
A new stone vestry has been erected, and the 
interior of the church has been decorated. The 
works have been executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Peter Ford, builder, Ustoxeter. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


“A Building Artisan” infers that it is 
to the interest of every one, save the “ fore. 
most in this strike,” that it should be settled 
as early as possible, If he had watched 
the course of events since the commencement 
of the strike he would have seen that those 
to whom he refers have continually been doing 
their utmost up to the preseat time to bring about 
a settlement. I might also inform your corre- 
spondent that every member of this committee 
was at work at his trade up to the day of the 
strike, and will return to it again as soon as the 
strike terminates. Your correspondent observes 
in one part of his very long letter, in referring to 
the subscriptions of our members, that “ It will 
be said these subscriptions go to the support of 
the sick and burial fand, &¢. True that is one 
of the objects, which is deserving all due hononr, 
bat is it not patent to those who know anything 
about these matters that the benefit society is} been 


but secondary in consideration, the primary t . 
object being the maintenance of the strike | use of a temporary iron church. The site was 
given by the Marquis of Salisbary, and the work 


fond?” If he is one of those who knows c 
anything about it he must know that his state- been carried out by Mr. J. H. Mallin, Walton- 


E 


ment is not correct, because there is no society | road, from the designs by Messrs. T. D. Barry & 
that s anything like the amount of money | Son, architects, Liverpool. Sittings are pro- 
in e disputes as in administering benefits ;| vided for 750 persons. The church is Earl 


| 
; 
4 
He 


this society, perhsps, spends as much in trade 
disputes in proportion to its numbers as any 
society, and the difference between the two 


BE 
4 
j 





selves into a society for the express purpose of 


items in our accounts is no less than 162,000/.,| parpointe. The plan includes a nave 97 ft. in 
we having spent for trade purposes the sum of | length by 24 ft. 7 in. wide ; obancel, 25 ft. long 
80,0001., and for benevolent purposes no less | and 22 ft. 7 io. wide; and north and scath aisles, 
than 242,000/. 83 ft. long and 13 ft. 8 in. wide. On the south 

“A Building Artisan” has fallen into the same | side of the chancel are an organ-chamber and 
error (if error it is) as many other corre-| choir vestry, the ministers’ vestry being on the 
spondents in your and other publications, | opposite side. The chancel contains stalls for 
which, considering his signature, is, to eay the | the choir and clergy, and the church is furnished 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Bedford.—The “St. Panl Althallow 


School,” Bedford, was opened on 
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Miscellanea. 


Pervious and Impervious Walls.—Pro 
fessor Marcker and Dr. Berthold have made : 
series of experiments in Paris to determin: 
whether the substances used in the constractio 
of our houses allow the passage of noxiou 
gases. They found that bricks, sundstone, anc 
shelly tufa, mortar, and cement, when not kep 
under water, permit vipours to pass throug! 
them very freely, while granite, porphyry, slate. 
limestone, marble, and alabaster are absolutely 
impermeable. As in many countries the dwell. 
ings are constructed principally of brick,—as in 
England,—or of sandstone, according to th+ 
nature of the strata ia the district from which 
stone can be procured, and cellar floors are 
almost invariably laid with brick,—tiles are the 
same thing,—or cement, the fact is clear that a 
vast number of persons reside in places which 
afford them no protection from injarious efflavia. 
The inconvenience or danger may be lessened to 
a considerable extent, even with those porous 
walls. Thin psper-hangings reduce the pene- 
trability of mortar 17 per cent., and thick glazed 
paper 40 per cent., bat white-washing and lime- 
whiting not atall. But a double coating of oil- 
paint renders them absolutely impassable to any 
deleterious emanations. However, the principal 
attention should be paid to the cellars, for the 
fact has been proved that the noxious vapours 
from sewers,—almost always built of brick,—do 
find their way through a very considerable thick. 
ness of earth, and enter our dwellings in a sort 
of continuous stream. 


Corporation Property.—At the Newcastle 
Police-court, before Mr. Ald. Hedley and Mr. 
W. H. Stephenson, two little girls named Sarah 
Bowes and Mary Ann Canningham, were sum. 
moned for depositing nightsoil in a grating at the 
west end of Sandgate, on the lst inst. A police- 
constable having proved that the defendants 
committed the offence, Acting-Superintendent 
Pringle, in reply to the Bench, said the property 
ia which the girls lived belonged to the Corpora- 
tion, and there was no place of convenience. 
Mr, Ald. Hedley remarked that Mr.-Pringle had 
better see Mr. Carry, inspector of nuisances, and 
ascertain why a proper place of convenience was 
not provided, and if that were not done a sum- 
mons should be taken out against the Corpora- 
tion. The cases were then dismissed. A woman 
named Annie Christie was summoned for a similar 
offence. In answer to Mr. Ald. Hedley, she said 
there was no convenience provided in the pro- 
perty in which she lived. She resided in Sand- 
gate, and she was sure there was no convenience 
from the Milk Market to the Swirle. Mr. Pringle 
said there used to be one at the top of Mack. 
ham’s Chare, but the nearest one at present was 
at the top of Causey Bank, a considerable distance 
from the Milk Market. Mr. Ald. Hedley, in 
dismissing the case, said they would try if they 
could get the Corporation to provide some place. 
Has Newcastle a Medical Officer of Health ? 


Water Supply.—At the half-yearly general 
meeting of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 


Company, on the 13th inst., Mr. Henry Whiting, | 


the chairman, said a matter of which the share- 


holders were all aware was that the Metropolitan | 


Board of Works were about to apply to Parlia- 
ment for two Bills—thé first to purchase the 
interest of existing water companies, and the 
second to enable them to give a new and inde- 
pendent supply of water for drinking and culinary 
purposes, the extinguishing of fires, and the con- 
struction and maintenance of works in connexion 
therewith. The latter scheme would cost some 
millions of money, would increase the present 
water-rates, and would also involve the opening 
and rearranging of the present pipes, fittings, &c., 
and would cause a great deal of annoyance to 
every householder in laying on an additional 
supply of water. Being anxious to avoid a heavy 
revenue expenditure in a Parliamentary contest 
without having ascertained the wishes of the 
shareholders, the directors would take an earl) 
opportunity of asking the shareholders’ opinion 
peso gon = circumatances they should 
act jointly with the other companies, or 
independent stand. ee ree 


Shutters.—Messrs. Clark & Co. are fizin 
at the New National Dock at New York two 2 
their patent noiseless steel shutters, 16 ft. 4 io 
wide by 17 ft. high. The same firm are also fitting 
about fifty of the same class of shutters to the 


entrance of the Trocadéro Palace, the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, and the i 
ed te, ' Machinery Gallery of the 


British Archeological Association. — 
Daring the meeting of this Association, helc 
mm the 5th inst., the discovery of three Romar 
villas was reported, in addition to the im. 
vortant excavations at Templeborough. Th: 
rst of these is at Abinger, near Dorking, i: 
a district not hitherto remarkable for Roman 
cemains, notwithstanding the proximity of the 
3tane-street-road. Traces of several chambers, 
with tesselated pavements, have already beer 
met with. The second is at Itchen Abbas, Hunts, 
and Dr, Stevens reported that some trial excava- 
cions have shown the existence of two tesselated 
pavements, and a system of heating almost 
prrfect. The uncovering of these buried remains 
promises results of interest. Dr. Stevens, in 8 
paper read by Mr. Previté, gave a fully detailed 
description of a third villa at Preston, near 
Brighton. Here several apartments were opened, 
and various antiquarian relics found, many of 
which are now in the Brighton Museum. 


The late Mr. Wornum.—On the 15th inst., 
at No. 20, Belsize-square, died Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary of 
the National Gallery, in his sixty-fifth year. 
Mr. Wornum was a large and useful con- 
tributor to the literature of art. Educated 
at the London University, he went abroad 
in 1834 to study painting, and on his return 
wrote largely in various periodicals. In 1846 he 
was employed to prepare the official catalogue 
of the National Gallery, and in 1857 was appointed 
Keeper and Secretary. He published in the 
meanwhile a compact little “ History of Ancient 
and Modern Painting,” and acted as’ Lecturer 
on Art to the Government Schools of Design 
daring one period of their chequered existence. 
Afterwards he issued a “ Biographical Catalogue 
of the Principal Italian Painters,” and a “ Life 
of Holbein,” and edited, amongst other works, 
“ Walpole’s Anecdotes.” 


Beccles.—At a meeting of the Beccles Town 
Council on the 6th inst., the committee appointed 
to consider applications from candidates for the 
surveyorship, vacant by the death of Mr. G. 
Fenn, reported in favour of the appointment of a 
sarveyor whose age shoald not exceed fifty-five, 
and who should perform the daties of his office 
personally and not by deputy. The duties pro- 
posed by the committee, and elaborately set 
| forth, were agreed to by the council, though one 
or two members expressed an opinion that it 
would be impossible to get a suitable man at the 
/money, 751. a year. Councillor Crisp proposed 
| that the council should give 1001. a year, and 
| Fequire the whole services of the surveyor, 
| but this was negatived, it being the opinion of 
| the majority that there was not sufficient work 
| to require the entire services of the surveyor. 
| The Council will make the appointment on the 
| 1st of January by ballot. 


| Patal Accident in Kentish Town. — Dr. 
Hardwicke held an inquest at the University 
Hospital on John Davey, aged thirty-one, an 
engine-fitter’s labourer, in the employ of the 
| Midland Railway Company. On Monday morn- 
ivg last he with othera, under the direction of a 
foreman, named Elliott, was engaged in lifting 
an engine for repairs at Kentish.town depdt. 
|The hook to which the engine was slung on 
being lifted, broke, a portion falling on to the 
head of the deceased, who expired the same 
evening from the injuries. The weight being 
lifted was from twelve to fourteen tons. The 
size of the hook at the fracture was about seven 
square inches, and according to authority one 
square inch of metal was capable of lifting 
64,000 lb. weight, and therefore the strain on 
the hook was comparatively light. The hook 
having been impounded, the jury returned a 
verdict of “ Death from accidental causes.” 
Lamplighters Supersedei.—The ignition 
of gas-lamps by an electri: current has long been 
adopted in some large public buildings, and the 
application of the same system to street lamps 
has frequently been su . The method 
consists in intercepting the electric current by a 
piece of platinum adjusted over the nipple of the 
lamp. This becomes red hot and ignites the gas. 
It is said that in the city of Providence some 220 
lamps, extending over a line upwards of nine 
miles in length, have been electrically connected, 
and can now be lighted instantaneously, or 
—_ by one man. The system, we are 
told, has been in operation for some months, and 
ite extension to the 2,500 lamps in Providence is 








The Telephone.—On Wednesday 


last Professor Bell gave a second lecture before 
the Society of Arts on the Telephone, The 
meeting was held in the hall of the Freemason,’ 
Tavern, in consequence of the large attendance 
expected, and the chair was taken by Lord Alfred 
Charohill. The hall was crowded, but a large 
aumber of those present heard nothing. Great 
annoyance was caused by allowing visitors to 
stand in the central avenue. 


Over.—A stained.gless window is abont to be 
placed over the western entrance of St. Chad’s 
Church, Over, Cheshire, the subject of which is 
to be the Ascension. It is the gifs of Miss 
Davenport, of Barton-upon-Irwell, in memory 
of her parents. 




















TENDERS. 
For corner house, Lewisham Park, 8.E. Mr. Horace 
T. Bonner, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Penny ....00000 sereneaee ab ovlannsancennen £2,500 0 0 
Bishop veosee 2,486 0 0 
Downs 2,428 0, 
MEGehe i sesiesesnenstcidsoceonssonse 2,357 0 0 
Btaires (accepted) c++... 2,208 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble ......,......000+ 2,284 0 0 
LORS secceiscssorases ecaddisdadaves sobece 2,200 0 0 
For alterations to the Prince of Wales, road, 
Stratford, for Mr. J. Brewer. Mr, Edw Brown, 
architect :— 
Stamp & Bowtle ........s.00 ibh<biiaadiinte £529 0 0 
BEDEEE o00...cdocccccscocrscsneces concovess 350 0 0 
Webb (withdrawn) ...cccccssesoesees 173 0 0 





Tor alterations at the Royal Oak Public-house, Regent. 
street, Westminster. Mr. H. W. Badd, architect :— 
Godden .....sseceseeeee phethibtails «vsbebiesn £293 0 0 
Hockley ....20...0seeee00s 
Lamble (accepted) .......000...se0000+s 








For alterations at the Rising Sua, Fulham, for Mr 
Wright, “Mr. H. J. Sewton, ekitest 














Pe £377 0 0 
Smith 350 © 0 
Godden ....... . 300 00 
Lamble (accepted) ..........0...+..0000 289 0 0 
Bar Fittings. 
Lamble (accepted) ........... secccrenee 100 0 0 
For en of workmen's lodging -house, Nunn- 
street, , for the Midland Improved Industrial 


Der 
pris me Association (Limited). Mr. Geo. RB, Isborn, 
archi! Thp Quantities supplied :— 











mpeon . 00 
Hind 0°90 
Dennett & Co. .cs.cceseee 00 
he S|, a Géseosepne soneu 00 
UOT oii Ben sicpicccessas ove’ 1, 00 
E, Wood (accepted) ......:00. soe 1,178 0 O 





For new workhouse, Pontardewe, Glamorgan. Mr. 
J.B. Fowler, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, 8, J. 
















ee 

organ «£16,343 0 0 
J. Thomas (Neath) .........4. 15,234 0 0 
Mercer & Lintoff ates \ 09 
J. Thomas (Cardiff) ., . 13,875 15 3 
see achabeinesabehuenetncedncmhin 564 0 0 
ti 999 0 0 
David.......... pila asain piieains sil sscooneses £1,161: 0.0 
WER ictetiosssensskacannd + 11,000 0 0 
Watkins & Jenkins. ,,........... - 10,700 0 0 
Jenkins & Williams .............. . 10,677 0 0 
Rees 10,609 0 0 
Griffiths 9.506 0 0 
Rees (accepted)....:..+ ssieieilehie Sic . 8,882 0 0 





For Workmen's Rest and Temperance-hall, Holloway, 
Bath. Massrs, Hay & Oliver, architects, Quantities by 
Mr, A. Deane :— 











Btephens & Baatow ....,0cccsee venee £1,799 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons ...,..........00008 ,590 0 0 
MAME OOD . co rccceesccstecsssesivoies sosuee 1,503 0 0 
Morris & Son 1,490 uv 0 
MOOR. siinieitinaavrsiiapibtinuennien sali . 1,466 0 0 
BRAGG scccocossevnsie ian céctinene eeenee 1,398 0 0 
EE Pe Re 1,390 0 6 
Morgan & Lovell (accepted) ... 1,381 8 0 





For new schools, Greystoke-place, Fetter-lane, for the 
School Board for j Ame rot, Mr. E. R. architect. 



































Quantities by Messrs. Gardner, Son, & Theobald :— 
Browne & Robinson ............... £7,350 0 0 
WOMMOD  ciiccdases ccschsiveaténide sins 7,148 0 0 
Williams & S0n.,......0c00ssece- sess 7,145 0 0 

DUO, eapotats oenabinenreananbensacust 7,078 0 0 
GND uasscdievenccteskeisvarinn chose 7,076 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey ...........00005 eee 7,060 0 0 
Nightingal eo72 0 ° 
ig 1  ceceeese: . eteee 
WENO Secscccdscskputecsiease sasocibens 6,958 0 0 
Wall, Brothers 6,922 0 0 
Lawrence 6,918 9 0 
OLE TE 6,775 0 0 
Pritchard - 6,775 8 0 
Downs & Co. ....... doiieeebiveton’ seve 6,504 0 
For new hotel, oa ——. Mr, W. H. Powell, 
architect, Quantities e' ad 
K ll — 27,830 0 0 
Langley 7,685 0 0 
Carter 7,300 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ............. wise 6,999 0 0 
Carter & Bon ...cccesersrsseevese eves 6,909 0 0 
Wood aanapaaeien tude nested 6,910 0 0 
Lovell . 6,720 0 0 
PORTE eee eee rer eeereereses serene 6,540 0 eo 
Gibso; 6,275 0 0 
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